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THE NATIONAL DAIRY FARM MAGAZINE 


1) MILK PROTECTION 


2; ECONOMY OF 
OPERATION 


3} ACCURATE 
MEASUREMENT 


4, EASE OF 
OPERATION 


5) DURABILITY 


6 RIGHT SIZE 


Check other brands against these important 6 points. 
Then call your MUELLER dealer! 
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OUT OF BUYING A 
BULK MILK TANK 
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NO ONE BUT MUELLER GIVES YOU THIS COMBINA- 
TION OF ALL THE MOST-WANTED FEATURES: 


e All MUELLER tanks meet 3A sanitary and cooling 
standards. 

¢ Uniquely designed agitator provides thorough, gentle 
mixing. 


* Direct expansion type of refrigeration results in lower 
electric bills, even with demand rates! A great majority 
of all tanks sold now are of this type. MUELLER- 
designed evaporator coil forms a definite route for the 
refrigerant throughout the entire coil. 

¢ Corkboard insulation, plus no metal-to-metal contact 
between inner liner and outer shell (except at lip), 
minimizes cooling loss. 


* Every MUELLER tank is individually and accurately 
calibrated at the factory. 

* MUELLER design and construction gives added 
strength to prevent distortion and maintain calibration. 


¢ Large openings and rounded interior make cleaning 
easy. 

* Pouring height conveniently low. 

“‘Cleaned-in-Place’’ equipment optional. 


Made of heavy-gauge 18-8 stainless steel throughout. 
No copper coils to corrode. 

No water pipes or spray nozzles to clog. 

No water pump to wear out. 


* MUELLER bulk milk tanks are made in a complete 
range of sizes .. . from 90 gallons to 2,000 gallons... 
to fit every milkhouse, every herd! Choose atmospheric 
or vacuum types. 


There are just 6 really important things to 
consider in choosing the right tank for you! 
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“Atmospheric” 


(Self-contained 
economy model) 
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‘Economy” model 
for small herds 
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TEST-PROVED 


FIRESTONE TRANSPORT-100 TIRES 


cost no more, wear 50% longer on farm trucks! 


That’s right—this totally new tire from Firestone costs 
no more than conventional farm truck tires, yet it gives 
you better service and longer life! Eight years of research 
and more than 109,000,000 test miles on truck fleets and 
farms everywhere prove it brings you 50% more original 
tread mileage and much greater drive wheel traction, too. 
And that means for every two miles you’ve expected on 
your present truck tires, you’ll get three with Transport- 
100 tires! Here’s why: 

3-Rib Broad-Center tread and the Transport-100 flatter crown 
cut down uneven wear and increase grip on roads and 
pavement, wet or dry. 


Always specify 


Stone Guards are built right into the Transport-100 tread 
to keep tread free of damaging rocks and pebbles. 
Exclusive Firestone Rubber-X stands up to punishment longer 
to give you the extra years of wear. 

Exclusive Shock-Fortified Cord in the Transport-100 takes the 
rough knocks in farm hauling of all kinds, helps tire 
resist cracking and breaking. 

Firestone Transport-100 tires will outpull and outlast any 
conventional truck tire made for all kinds of farm hauling! 
Can you afford to buy anything less? Put on a set this 
week at your nearest Firestone Dealer or Store. Just charge 
it or buy on easy payday terms. * Firestone TM. 


FIRST IN FARM TIRE NEEDS 


Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 












NEW 
DE LAVAL 
TEAT CUP 
WASHER 


.. automatically washes teat cups, 





claw and milk tube 


If you use pail type milkers, here’s good news. De Laval’s 
new Teat Cup Washer eliminates hand-washing of teat 
cups, claw and milk tube. It’s such a remarkable work-saving 
convenience you’!! wonder how you ever got along without it. 

Here’s how it works—after filling your wash vat, you dis- 
connect the milk tube from the milker pail and attach it to the 
nozzle on the bottom of the washer. Then, turn the vacuum 
cock on and presto! ...in a few minutes your teat cups, 
claw and milk tube are the cleanest clean they’ve ever been. 

Installation? Simple! Cost? Low. Only $35, slightly higher 
in far west. A small price to get rid of the chore of hand- 
washing. De Laval’s Automatic Teat Cup Washer handles 
from 1 to 4 milker clusters at one time. It’s all stainless steel 
and top-quality synthetic rubber. See it at your De Laval 
Dealer’s. Or have him send one out to you. 


No matter what you need, count on 
De Laval to make it better 
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Bulk Coolers ee 
100 through 1,00¢ 5 
gallon capacities ee 
“Rapid-Recovery” 
, Vacuum Pumps 
New / — cut vacuum 
Milk Transfer Unit ' drop-offs 
! s ' 
ow-cost way N -Bore Liners —for fast, that cause slow, 
to pipe milk from clean and gentle milking | erratic milking 
barn to cooler i 
= 
De Laval equipment costs no more than other makes. And it's dependable—lasts longer, 
requires less service. But when you need service, De Laval Dealers give you the best. 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN AVAILABLE 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
Poughkeepsie, New York or 

5724 N. Pulaski, Chicago 46, Illinois 
201 E. Millbrae Avenue, Millbrae, Calif. 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 


LAST DAYS OF HEARINGS ON NEW FARM BILL ARE BEING HELD 


196! 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE HITS BILL. SAYS IT COULD LEAD TO 


HERE. FREEMAN TELLS SENATORS HE IS WILLING TO 
ACCEPT CHANGES TO GIVE CONGRESS MORE CONTROL. 





BITTERNESS OF FIGHT ON THE FARM BILL IS REFLECTED IN 


HIGHER CONSUMER PRICES AND PROMPT WIDESPREAD 
DEMAND FOR INCREASES IN WAGE RATES. 





CHEESE 


COMMENT OF NORMALLY PEACEFUL NATIONAL GRANGE. IT 
BLASTED FARM BUREAU FOR UNFOUNDED GENERALITIES, 
WILD STATEMENTS, FLAGRANT DISTORTION OF FACTS. 


IMPORTS HAVE DAIRYMEN AROUSED HERE. BIG INCREASE 





UNFAIR 


IN SHIPMENTS OF COLBY CHEESE. TARIFF COMMISSION 
NOW LOOKING INTO PROPOSAL TO INCREASE OR WIPE OUT 
QUOTAS ON CHEDDAR AND BLUE CHEESE. 


ADVERTISING MAY BE TARGET OF GOVERNMENT. NEW 





SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM STILL BEING HELD FOR RANSOM IN 


CHAIRMAN OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION SAYS TEST 
OF FAIRNESS AS WELL AS DECEPTION TO BE APPLIED. 
OLEO ADVERTISING MAY BE HIT. 





BARGAINING POWER OF DAIRY COOPERATIVES WOULD BE CLEARED 


FORM OF VOTES FOR OMNIBUS FARM BILL. AUTHORITY 
EXPIRES JUNE 30. CONTINUED DELAY MAY PROMPT A 
MOVE FOR TEMPORARY EXTENSION DURING SUMMER. 





MILK PRICE IN MID-MAY WAS 7 CENTS ABOVE LAST YEAR FOR 


BY AMENDMENT TO FARM BILL. PREVIOUSLY, SAME BILL 
WENT TO UNFRIENDLY JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. HOPE NOW 
IS THAT IT WILL GO TO AGRICULTURE IN PACKAGE. 








In YOUR next issue! 


FARMERS’ STAKE IN THE CIVIL WAR... Few 
realize that 
during those war-torn days. Read this interesting 
account of the contribution made by farmers as 
we observe the centennial of the Civil War. 


ARE HIGH-ROUGHAGE PELLETS IN THE PIC- 
TURE? ... 
profitable if you have high-producing cows and if 
hay is high priced. They should be fed free-choice, 
however, along with hay. 


SURFACE DRAINAGE IS PROFITABLE .. 
is a step-by-step procedure for land forming which 
removes run-off water in an orderly and safe 
manner and prevents its accumulation at foot- 
hills or in depressions. 


AND MANY MORE... 


ALL MILK SOLD WHOLESALE. MAY 15 PRICE $3.89. 


* * * 














modern family farming was born 


Kansas tests reveal they may prove 
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Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


| enclose $— 


Name 


[] New 
[] Renewal 


Please send me Hoard’s Dairyman for years, 





PrP. Oo 





3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 


SPECIALS 
(Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 





What they’re saying 


about Mojonnier Bulk Coolers 


We Quarnyviils, PA 


rt DeLong 
aan Vacuum Bulk Cooler 


wath Spray-0- Matic 
' of protecting my 


“ a real job 
seb or without vacuum. 


" r’ 
Seals out dust, odors, everyting? 


MILFORD, wey. 
Steve Low 
800 gallon Vacuum Bulk Cooler 
; with pipeline, (4 
Never saw faster, better cooling,” 


RISING SUN, MD. 

Fred H. Lieske 

600 gallon Vacuum Bulk Cooler 

“1 sure like that all stainless steel 


construction—inside and out. 
No more worry about rusting 


EAST SPRINGFIELD, WY. 
Henry Dunnin, 
500 gillon Vacuum Bulk Coolet 
with Spray-0-Matic. 
“Hard to believe the cleani 
power of ‘Spray-O-Matie® 
t's easy, quicker, far better— 
no brush Scrubbing for me!’ 


CARLISLE, PA. 
Paul W. Chronister 
500 gallon Vacuum Bulk Cooler 
* (with Spray-O-Matic) and 
Someing ystem. 
¢ t be without my dumping 
ane cooler—now I've got 2 
real system! Saves me in 
electrical costs, too. 


. and who knows better than 
the dairymen who use them. 


Have you seen the newest Mojonnier 
Dumping System? For use in the barn or 
milkhouse, with or without in-line filters or 
conventional strainers. 
See your Mojonnier dealer now, or write: 
MOJONNIER BROS. CO. + DEPT. HDG 


460) WEST OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


Deolerships still open in a few localities. 


Mojonnier _ BULK 
: 4 oe COOLERS 


iol tn l-\'4-| ae (etre Med .4-)|-leki- an dlisine Maulelielalaliol, 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 


ones are open 

5 ' m any « 
wise rf is en 
y tor epiniwns expressed 


cal of commendatory 


to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the expression of 
whether radical or 


conservative, destructive or construc- 
Heoard's Dairyman assumes no responsi- 





Not hard when load 
is shared 


In your column of opinions, I find 
one with which I thoroughly dis- 
agree. That is the one by Mr. G. R. 
Green of Texas who says “Wake 
up, women.” 

I am a_ housewife with three 
wonderful boys and a Darn full of 
calves (15 at the moment) and 20 
milk cows 


At five in the morning, I am up 
helping my husband milk and feed- 
ing the calves. When that is fin- 
ished, I go to the house to pack 
my husband's lunch pail and make 
his breakfast. I get my oldest son 
(7) up and ready for school. Later 
1 feed the 3- and l-year-old, and 
get my housework done, and the 
barn utensils washed. Sometimes I 
have time to run to town to shop; 
otherwise, I'm building pens for 
calves or taking care of the lawn 
or garden. 

When my son comes from school, 
I go out and feed the calves and 
feed and start milking the cows. 
My husband comes from work and 
helps me finish up the milking and 
then we clean the barns. 

By that time, supper must be 
fixed and it's time to get the chil- 
dren ready for bed. Oh, yes, my 
husband helps prepare the supper, 
do up the dishes, and get the kids 


off to bed. When he has time off 
from work, he helps me with the 
scrubbing and other jobs around 
the house. 


You can see, we are what you 
call 50-50 workers and a very hap- 
py family; I wouldn't change places 
with anyone 

I also work in the field beside 
my husband, help the cows bring 
their young into the world, which 
usually happens during the day 
when my husband is at work. If 
they do arrive during the night, I 
get up along with my husband. 

We take turns babysitting so 
that we can have our nights for 
our meetings, but whenever possi- 
ble, we all go together. 

So you see, Mr. Green, it’s not 
hard when you share the load, 

Minnesota Mrs. Harvey Howarp 


Orchids to Mrs. Cook 


The letter in your March 25 is- 
sue, “Fed up” aroused a bit of 
angry indignation in me. Although 
Mrs. King is annoyed that anyone 
had the gall to criticize Edith Long 
for her views, she shows no re- 
luctance to criticize anyone who 
does not share her views. 

Her annoyance at “No more like 
this” has caused her to launch an 
attack at all women who like farm- 
ing and who love their husbands 
enough to share their labors. 

She professes to be sorry if she 
is stepping on anyone’s toes, so I 
will point out that she is stepping 
on a great many toes. 

My daughter, and thousands like 
her, are not afraid of hard work. 
These hardworking gals are not 
somber-faced, and so on. They do 
not go sloshing around in cow ma- 
nure, and if God disapproves of 
them because they are strong, I'm 
sure he would have given them 
notice, somehow. 

While some women who help 
with the farm work are not very 


feminine, there are just as many 
unprepossessing females among the 
ones who wouldn't lift a finger to 
save their husbands from a heart 
attack. 

I can’t see that merely “being 
a woman” is anything to be proud 
of. There are millions of them. It 
would be just as silly if a husband 
stated flatly, “I am a man!” every 
time his wife needed help. 

Frankly, I did not expect that 
I would find such a disparaging let- 
ter in a magazine of this caliber. I 
like humorous articles as well as 
the next man — let’s have one that 
is not written by a malcontent. 

Orchids to Mrs. Eli Cook for her 
inspiring letter. She doesn’t sound 
somber-faced or worn-out. 


New York Cart W. MAIWALD 


An unwilling helper 


I am also a dairyman’s wife and 
Edith Long wrote as if she were 
my twin sister and had worked 
right along beside me all through 
these 65 years, getting her shoes 
and pockets full of milk when 
feeding the calves. 

Mr. Green said it was time for 
us women to wake up! Yes, he is 
right, but what good does it do to 
wake up if you have someone who 
tells you what to do and when to 
do it. 

Not only did I do as Edith Long 
does, but when that work was done, 
I took in washing and ironing and 
quilting to help keep the children 
in shoes. 

Edith Long put into words every- 
thing I feel, and did it so well. 


Texas Mrs. R.H.J. 


Publish fine magazine 


Your April 25 issue carried in 
it an article by Lois Hurley that 
spurred me on to write you and 
let you know what a fine maga- 
zine you publish. Her words were 
so true; no doubt others agreed. 

I've always had that drive to 
put something down on paper that 
would come out the way I intend- 
ed it to, even just recording the 
day’s events — sort of like keep- 
ing a diary. This is not easy to 
accomplish some days after tuck- 
ing four children into bed and do- 
ing most of the various household 
tasks, which somehow never seem 
really done. 

My husband manages a small 
farm here in the east, but seldom 
do I have to lend a hand, unlike 
so many farmers’ wives. I enjoyed 
Edith Long’s article so much, also, 

New York Mrs. C. E. Lewis 


Dairy will move ahead 


I commend and congratulate you 
on your editorial, “Animal fats un- 
der attack,” and William S. Epple’s, 
“Is milk fat to blame for heart 
disease?” I would like to make 
some comments based on a lifetime 
of 70 years. 

I have seen many changes in all 
phases of the dairy industry. Have 
participated in and observed many 
bitter controversies involving dairy 
farmers. And always the good, won- 
derful dairy cow and the great in- 
dustry which she supports moved 
ahead to stronger and stronger pos- 
itions and will continue to do so 
for these reasons: 

1. Nature is on our side. The 
dairy cow, the hen, and other meat 
producing animals are the most ef- 
ficient means of converting grass 
and other products of nature, which 
otherwise would have little or no 
economic value, into most usable 
form for human consumption. 

. 2. Nature’s balance. Fats, carbo- 
hydrates, and proteins are intended 
to be used in proportion and prop- 
er balance. There is much propa- 
ganda appearing today extoling the 
virtue of protein and making it ap- 
pear that fats and carbohydrates 
are something evil. I am certain 
that a high protein diet will be 
proven, in time, to be just as bad 
as one too high in fat. All are 
needed and emphasis should be 
made, if it is necessary to cut down 
on bodily weight, that all should 
be cut down in proportion. When- 
ever we upset the balance of na- 
ture, trouble results. Milk is the 
most perfectly balanced of all foods. 

3. No conflict between animal 
and vegetable fats. I can’t believe 
that vegetable fats have any ad- 
vantage over animal fats, particu- 
larly butterfat. I'm sure that re- 
search, and not the desire of pro- 
moters of vegetable fats to make a 
case for themselves, will prove it so. 

4. Intelligent leadership. We have 
a great organization in the Nation- 
al Dairy Council if we will really 
back and support it. What we need 
so badly is intelligent leadership 
and public relations, and the N.D.C. 
is in best position to do that. 

5. Great opportunities. To dairy- 
men, and particularly the younger 
men, I would like to say that, 
while the period is one of uncer- 
tainty and change, it also is one 
of great opportunity for the well- 
informed and people with manage- 
ment ability. Dairy herds must be, 
for economic necessity, larger. 

There are three ways to increase 
profits in dairying: Price of milk, 
production per cow, and production 
per man. The individual dairyman 
can’t do much about price, but he 
can do something about production 
per cow and production per man. 

That doesn’t mean that the pres- 
ent price structure cannot be im- 
proved through economies, such as 
elimination of duplication in in- 
spection, and premium payments 
for quality. The great need is con- 
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stant improvement in quality of 
milk and that starts at the farm. 
It distresses me to see that milk 
from farms producing high quality 
milk is mixed with that from low- 
quality producing farms. 

I think some way should be de- 
vised of rewarding the quality pro- 
ducer. In the long run it is the 
quality of a product that deter- 
mines its gain in public acceptance 
and consumption. 

Hours of labor per cow can be 
sharply reduced and as they are 
profits go up. But this requires 
good management, particularly in 
the use of capital. 

Dairying has now become a high- 
ly skilled and complicated business 
and there will be great need for 
men who can qualify. For these 
reasons I say the future of dairy- 
ing was never better. 

Michigan CHARLES L. REISNER 


A wonderful aid 


Congratulations on the wonder- 
ful job you have done during the 
years. Your magazine, chock-full 
of information, is a wonderful aid. 


Tennessee W. E, GREEN AND SON 


Need new price concept 


Farmers need a new economic 
concept to base prices upon. 

When crops were good and we 
had a lot to sell we were told 
there was a big supply so the price 
was low. All we raised was bought 
and used but the price was low so 
we didn’t make very much money. 

Then would come chinch bugs, 
too much or too little rain, and 
we had a poor crop or a failure. 
Then because the supply was small 
the price was high. But we had 
little to sell at this high price so 
we still didn’t make much money. 
Under this system we will never 
win for losing. 

So we need a new concept to 
base our prices upon. It’s one il- 
lustrated by early Eskimos who 
never could understand our law of 
supply and demand. Primitive peo- 
ple often have wiser and more di- 
rect approaches to their problems 
than our so-called more advanced 
civilizations. 

One spring day an Eskimo en- 
tered a trading post and laid down 
four fox skins saying he wanted a 
knife. The trader told him the 
knife was only worth one fox skin, 
but the Eskimo insisted on paying 
more saying anyone who had ever 
passed a winter without a knife 
would know it was worth four. 

Now everyone needs food. There- 
fore, food should have an intrinsic 
value. It should be worth the cost 
of production plus a reasonable prof- 
it to the producer regardless of 
the supply on hand. 

Farmers must work together to 
put this concept across. Why should 
we be second-class citizens who 
must beg subsidies from the gov- 
ernment to stay in business? We 
do our job well and we should be 
proud of it. We feed the nation. 
Let’s band together and sell our 
goods collectively and get what we 
deserve by ourselves. Producers and 
representatives of consumers must 
bargain together to determine the 
supply needed and how it can be 
supplied at a fair price to both. 


Tlinois Mrs. RaLtPH Morris 


For United Nations 


I believe in the United Nations 
and hope you will do all you can 
to make it more effective. 

Pennsylvania 
Mrs. A.Lice SPENCER 
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From four years of Purina Dairy Research... 


New...Calf Startena Checkers 


New Purina Calf S 
economical because there are less waste fines in every bag. 





Now... you’ll find it more convenient 
than ever before to feed a calf ration. 
A new form of Purina Calf Startena— 
Calf Startena Checkers—has been de- 
veloped after more than four years of 
research at the Purina Research Farm, 
Gray Summit, Missouri. 


New Calf Startena Checkers offer you 
these feeding advantages: 


CONVENIENT ... easier to handle. 


UNIFORM ... calves cannot select 
ingredients. 


ECONOMICAL ...less waste in 
pail or trough. 


“There are less fines and less settling 
out of ingredients with Calf Startena 
Checkers,”’ says John Thompson, 
Manager of Purina Dairy Research. 
“Each mouthful of this improved 
Chow contains the same amount of 
high-quality nutrients.” 


Ask your local Purina Dealer or Check- 
erboard Serviceman about new Purina 
Calf Startena Checkers next time you 
order feed. You’ll go for Checkers... 
so will your calves. 


FEEDERS ASK 
JOHN THOMPSON 


Manager, 
Purina 
Dairy 
Research 


Q. Should | feed protein to 500-Ib. heif- 
ers getting grain on irrigated grass? 
A. Purina D & F Chow will help your 
heifers attain maximum no growth 
so that you can breed them just as soon 
as they reach breeding weight. D & F 
Chow is guaranteed at 12.5% protein. 
It contains balanced protein and car- 
bohydrates and sho be fed at the 
rate of 3 lbs. per head per day. 


Q. Do you recommend the use of spe- 
cial rations to help bring cows in heat? 
A. We do not know of any research 
work that has shown beneficial results 
from feeding rations of this kind. We 
suggest that you use the services of a 
qualified veterinarian to help solve this 
problem in your herd. 


Q. How important is supplemental 
grain feeding for cows on grass? 

A. Very important. Grass contains up 
to 85% water and cannot provide suffi- 
cient nutrients for milking cows. Nu- 
merous experiments have shown that 
cows need grain to maintain body con- 
dition and a high level of production 
lactation after lactation. 





How to contro! face flies this summer 


Face flies bother dairy cows on pasture or in sun- 
light ...cut milk production and interfere with 
grazing. They feed on secretions from the eyes, 


nose, and mouth of cattle. 


Purina Research has made an effective face fly con- 
trol available—Purina Face Fly Insecticide—to 
discourage this pest. Just apply Face Fly Insecti- 
cide around the eyes and nostrils with a heavy 
cloth, and to other parts of the body where face 
flies gather. You can treat your cows while they 


are still in the barn after morning milking. 


Purina Face Fly Insecticide comes in quarts at 


our Purina Dealer’s. 
y 





Tag your cows for life 


It’s important to have every calf, 
heifer, and cow in your herd num- 
bered and identified. When you feed 
Purina Nursing Chow to your baby 
calves, you can get this job done 
for life! 

Just cut out the coupon you'll find 


on the back of every Nursing Chow 
bag, enclose 50 cents, and mail as 


directed. This bright new tag is 
made of solid nylon and is almost 
unbreakable. The numbers can’t 
fade, chip, or wear off because they 
are molded right into the tag. 


See your Purina Dealer for palata- 
ble, nutritious Purina Nursing 
Chow, and tag every calf in your 
herd. 


Q. Should baby calves be fed any hay 
with a milk replacer? 

A. Purina Dairy Research on hundreds 
of calves has consistently shown that 
calves make faster gains when hay is 
withheld until they are two months old. 
Then, fresh green hay should be fed 
and changed often to get rid of the 
uneaten portion. Purina Nursing Chow 
and Calf Startena, fed as directed, will 
help you grow strong, husky calves in 
a hurry. 


Q. When should dairy calves be put 
on pasture here in the South? 

A. Purina dairy researchers have gen- 
erally stayed with the recommendation 
to keep calves off pasture in the south 
until at least 6 months of age, due to 
the parasite problem. However, with 
the introduction of effective wormers 
like Purina Cattle and Sheep Wormer, 
the situation has changed somewhat. 
Southern dairymen doing a good man- 
agement and sanitation job—which in- 
cludes a good calf worming program— 
can put calves on pasture’successfully 
at four months just as is done in other 
areas of the country. 





If you have questions on dairy 
feeding and management, write 
to Curt Burton, Ralston Purina 
Company, Checkerboard Square, 
St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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Big 3 in pickups, low 3 in costs 





NEW FALCON RANCHERO 
Compact truck... compact costs! All the 
flair and fashion of a Falcon car, all its rid 
ing comfort and handling ease! With its 
iow* price (well under most conventional 
pickup trucks) and high gas mileage (up 
to 30 mpg)t, economy never looked so 
| Averaged 10 5 MPC 


G om cert fed tests, inctudung hits 


good! constant speeds on level reeds. and sunylates traffic conditions 








NEW ECONOLINE PICKUP 


Here's maximum economy in a pickup 
truck — %-ton load capacity! Gives up to 
30% better gas mileage than conven- 
tional %-tonners! Saves on oil, on tires, 
on replacement parts—even license fees! 
In a 16,000-mile year, it can cut your 
operating costs by $100 or more! 
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-FORD 





ONLY FORD GIVES 
YOU 3 PICKUPS 
TO PICK FROM! 


ONLY FORD KEEPS 





NEW STYLESIDE PICKUP 
Whatever your job, you can tailor this 
Ford to fit it: choice of Six or V-8...5 
transmissions, including Fordomatic— 
6%, 8 and 9-foot bodies. '61 Stylesides 
are sturdier, roomier, easier riding—but 
priced below all leading contenders !* 


“Based oo comparivos of latest available nametacterers suggested retail pr.coe 


oman eteemy FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


COSTS SO LOW! 





SEE YOUR 

FORD DEALER'S 
CERTIFIED 
ECONOMY BOOK” 
FOR PROOF! 
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Founded in 1885 





Want to 
prevent 


that 
summer 








tion? Most dairymen will agree that it 
does. But how and why it causes a drop 
has been discussed by dairymen and research 
workers for many years. 

That dairy cattle are much better adapted 
to cold than to hot weather was reported by 
Dr. Samuel Brody and his co-workers at the 
Missouri station several years ago. [Hoard’s 
Dairyman, July 25, 1950.] The Missouri work 
served as a basis for many generalizations 
on the subject. 

For example, the hot summer climate in 
the South has often been blamed for the low- 
er average production per cow in that area. 
In the Midwest and other sections dairymen 
have observed siumps in milk production dur- 


D ter hot weather affect milk produc- 





The author is a professor of dairying, Louisiana State 
University. 


FEED IN THE SHADE will help this Gue 
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air temperature 
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Pounds 
4% fat 
corrected 
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MILK PAIL RESPONSE of three grou 





t 2 
“*s.. Air conditioned 
“ss. 


Pasture 


(10 cows each) to air conditioning, 


barn shade, and pasture with natural shade. The cows with barn shade were fed 
green chopped forage. Note their advantage over the pastured cows in August. 
Barn shade, green-fed cows produced 22 per cent more milk per cow August 19. 


You can if you protect against high heat inside the cow as 
well as outside. That is why low-fiber roughage is so important. 


ing and immediately following hot spells. 

Recent research in Louisiana, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and Georgia has given us a much bet- 
ter understanding of how hot weather affects 
milk production and what we can do to mini- 
mize these effects. 

First we must recognize that hot weather 
affects production of dairy cattle in two ways: 

1. By acting directly on the cow. It increas- 
es her body temperature and respiration rate, 
makes her uncomfortable, slows her down, 
and reduces her appetite. 

2. By affecting the quality of pastures and 
other forage crops, increasing the numbers 
of insect pests, and in some cases increasing 
incidence of internal parasites and diseases. 

Examples of these two types of effects are 
shown by study of the graph on this page. 





herd hold up well in production during July 
and August when hot weather dries up pastures. Wagons can be located anywhere in shaded area. 


by James £. Johnston 


In an experiment conducted at the Louisiana 
Agricultural Experiment station, dairy scien- 
tists divided 30 cows into three groups early 
in May. For the rest of the summer one group 
was kept in an air-conditioned chamber, an- 
other group was kept in an open-shade barn, 
and a third group was kept on the best avail- 
able pastures, with adequate shade trees. 

The air-conditioned and shade-barn groups 
were fed green chopped forage, including oats 
and clover, during the early pertion of the ex- 
periment, and millet during the latter portion. 
Cows in the shade-barn produced better than 
those in the air-conditioned barn during the 
first six weeks of the study but then the ef- 
fects of heat began to show up on the shaded 
group and their production fell. 


Pastures old and tough... 


The production of the pasture group fell 
more rapidly than that of the other groups 
as pastures got old and tough due to hot 
weather and limited rainfall. 

Afternoon body temperatures of the shade- 
barn and pasture groups were 1.5 to 3 de- 
grees higher than those of the air-conditioned 
group. This rise in body temperature was not 
great considering the severity of the weather. 
Maximum daily air temperatures averaged 
92.7 degrees for the entire period. This study 
shows that, while persistent hot weather will 
cause some drop in production, it will not be 
great if animals are protected from the sun, 

Since the cows on natural-shade pasture 
produced so much less than those fed green 
chop in the shaded barn, we must take an- 
other look at the importance of forage quality 
in maintaining summer milk production. As 
forages mature and develop seed their digest- 
ibility decreases rapidly. Similar changes also 
take place during hot, dry periods when plant 
growth slows down and fiber content rises. 

To illustrate this point, (Turn to page 630) 
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POISON IVY 
HERE AGAIN! 


Poison ivy is working everywhere these 
summer days and the number “3” is a good 
one to keep in mind. As a quick rule of thumb 
for spotting poison ivy, a Vermont agronomist 
says to keep in mind the old saying, “leaves 
three, turn and flee.” 

Poison ivy may occur as a low, bushy shrub 
or as a creeping vine. The plant thrives in 
deep woods, in dry soil, on sunny hillsides, 





or in orchards. Whatever form the plant is 
in, it will have three leaves attached to one 
stem. The leaves are deep green and they have 
an oily shine. The oily sap the leaves contain 
causes misery. It contains a phenolic sub- 
stance that blisters skin, thus causing a pain- 
ful, weepy rash. 

You can be poisoned by direct contact with 
the plant itself or you may get it from cloth- 
ing or animals that have touched the plant. 
Even smoke from burning plants may carry 
poison in the form of oily droplets. 

If there is any probability you have been 
exposed, scrub yourself thoroughly as soon as 
you are home and handle clothes carefully 
until they have been washed. 


REPAYMENT RATE 
AFFECTS INTEREST 


The size of time-payment can make a real 
difference in the amount of interest you pay 
when you borrow money. 

For example, on a $10,000 real estate mort- 
gage at 6 per cent interest, suppose you have 
the possibility of taking either 30 or 40 years 
to repay it in monthly payments. If you pay 
it off in 30 years, the payments will be $60 
a month, If you take 40 years, the payments 
will be $55 a month. In other words, by tak- 
ing 10 years longer to pay off the loan, you 
get just $5 taken off the amount of your 
monthly payments. 

Now, look at the cost. In paying off the 
loan in 30 years, you will pay $11,600 in 
interest. By taking 40 years, you will pay 
$16,400 in interest. In other words, the longer 
loan costs nearly $5,000 more in interest to 
reduce monthly payments by $5. 

Paying off the loan in 20 years would raise 
each monthly payment $12, to about $72 
monthly, and reduce the interest charges 
$4,300 to a total of $7,300. 

Suppose you borrow $2,000 at 7 per cent 
interest to purchase a new piece of farm 
machinery. You might have a possibility of 
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paying it off in 1 to 5 years. Paying it off in 
1 year would cost $173 a month, In 3 years, 
$61 a month, and in 5 years, $39 a month. 
The interest charge for 1 year is $76; for 3 
years, $196; and for 5 years, $340. In other 
words, going from a 3-year to a 5-year repay- 
ment period reduces the monthy payment 
$22. At the same time, it adds $144 more in 
interest charges. 

According to a Michigan State economist, 
the borrower will have to consider what it 
costs him and what he gains under different 
repayment periods. 

If one has possibilities for investing at a 
greater rate of return than the interest rate 
on the loan being paid off, he may choose 
not to pay off the loan as fast as he might 
and invest the additional money in the farm 
business where it will return more. 


TOO MUCH 
HEAT DAMAGING 


Experience has shown a crop drier can ruin 
a crop almost as easily as it can dry one. 

A North Dakota agricultural engineer states 
that 105 degrees is the critical temperature 
for malting barley. The same applies for grain 
to be used as seed. Therefore, you should nev- 
er let the drier run hotter than that. 


For other grains, follow the temperature 
recommended by the drier manufacturer. They 
will vary from one drier to another because 
of differences in type and capacity. 


If you are interested in an unheated crop 
drier, the blower capacity should be listed 
as at least three cubic feet of air per minute 
per bushel against a pressure of two inches 
of water. Other than that, you just need to 
make sure the crop is dry before turning off 
the blower. 


EFFECT OF 
NIGHT LIGHTS 


Recent studies at the University of Idaho 
indicate that all-night lighting does not stimu- 
late dairy cows to produce more milk. The 
only conclusion the Idaho researchers say 
they can draw from their study is that all- 
night lighting [under loose housing conditions] 
permits better management, better feeding 
practices, and better care of livestock. 

They report that good lighting makes it 
easier to detect sick or lame animals, which 
means that proper action can be taken soon- 
er to return them to:top milk production. 
They also point out that good yard lighting 
is very important from the standpoint of 
safety, protection against prowlers, and con- 
venience while doing farm chores. This alone 
may justify the cost. 

In the test the 400-watt automatic yard- 
lighting unit, using a photo-electric cell to 
turn the light on at dusk and off at dawn, 
used an average of 36.5 kilowatt hours per 
week during December and January. This 
means the lamp was in use an average of 
13 hours per day. 





Farmers spend almost two-thirds as much 
for capital improvements as all manufacturers 
of durable goods combined. Farmers invested 
an average of $4.1 billion annually from 1955 
to 1958 in new equipment and construction. 
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research notes for the dairyman 


“LEPTO” ANTIBODIES 
PERSIST SIX MONTHS 


During an eight-year study of leptospirosis 
at the University of Illinois, it was found 
that leptospirosis antibodies transmitted to 
calves via the cow’s first milk may persist 
for as long as six months. 

According to Dr. L. E. Hanson, 50 per cent 
of the 3-month-old calves tested had lepto 
antibodies in their blood. Some still had anti- 
bodies that could be detected when the calves 
were 6 months of age. 

Because the antibodies are absorbed from 
colostrum for no more than 48 hours follow- 
ing the calf’s birth, such persistence was not 
expected. 

When the antibodies were no longer effec- 
tive, a vaccination program was started. Half 
of the 3- to 5-month-old calves were vac- 
cinated and the others left untreated. Vac- 
cination, repeated at six-month intervals gave 
good protection. 

It was further found that serum from all 
calves contained the same antibodies pres- 
ent in their dams’ serum. Also, the amount 
of antibodies in the calf’s serum corresponded 
quite closely to the antibodies that were pres- 
ent in the mother. 


SALT PROTECTS 
LIVESTOCK 


Experiments dating back 40 years or more 
have shown that cattle on early-season pas- 
ture crave salt more than they do later on in 
the season, and that they should have ready 
access to it. However, there are reasons why 
livestock on mid-season or late-season pasture, 
especially permanent pasture, may need fully 
as much attention with reference to salt as 
at any other time. 

One reason is that poisonous weeds, matur- 
ing during the pasture season, often have a 
bitter taste which seems to attract livestock 
when they are deprived of salt. Such weed 
poisoning may result in only moderate losses 
due to illness and lack of gain, or in total 
loss due to fatal poisoning. 

Another problem calling for full attention 
to accessibility of salt for livestock in pasture 
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is use of sodium chlorate as a weed killer. 
It estimated that some 33 million pounds 
of sodium chlorate are used annually for weed 
control in this country. This chemical is toxic 
not merely for plants, but also for livestock. 

If sodium chlorate treatments are applied 
to weeds in grazing areas where the cattle, 
sheep, or horses are not provided with salt, 
they may easily be attracted to the weeds 
by the tasty sodium compound. The lack of 
salt in such cases can lead easily to serious 
livestock losses. 
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BLOAT 


what to do until 


the veterinarian arrives 


While there are several home treatments, it is best 


to leave it to the veterinarian. 
around you, the following tips may prove helpful. 


ture-bloated cows? You can if you walk 

them, massage them, gag them — but 
don’t stick them, at least until death is im- 
minent. That’s the advice most veterinarians 
will give today. 

Why? Because most animals don’t need to 
be punctured. One veterinarian, who has treat- 
ed hundreds of bloated animals says, “Nearly 
95 out of 100 punctured cows would have re- 
covered from the bloat with more conserva- 
tive treatment.” 

Even more important, between one-third 
and one-half of the animals which survive 
after being bloated and punctured may be- 
come chronically ill. And between 10 and 20 
per cent of these chronically ill animals will 
be worthless to the livestock owner. 

Some cows may die no matter what treat- 
ment is used. But there’s a good chance that 
a punctured animal will develop peritonitis — 
a cavity infection similar to that following a 
ruptured appendix in man. 

Peritonitis also may cause adhesions, where 
vital organs glue together or become attached 
to the body wall. Peritonitis is a potential 
killer, while adhesions may ruin an animal’s 
productivity. 

You can reduce the chances of peritonitis 
and adhesions by letting a veterinarian do the 
puncturing. His training enables him to know 
when to act, and where treatment will be most 
effective. No one can hope to achieve the 
same results without undergoing rigorous 
schooling in veterinary medicine, requiring 
six years today. 

What should be done? Prevention is the 
best way to lick bloat — a disease which 
costs farmers around $38,825,000 a year. 

So far, bloat still strikes in spite of preven- 
tion — and it can blast through a herd like 
lightning. In extreme cases 20 per cent of a 
herd can be critically bloated, with cows in 
advanced pregnancy or being heavily milked 
the most susceptible. 


bx YOU want to save more of your pas- 


Must act fast... 


You must know what to do and be able to 
do it fast. 

Preparation is important. Every farmer with 
cattle or sheep should visit with his veterin- 
arian about bloat. He will be able to supply 
you with information based on years of train- 
ing and experience. The practitioner can ad- 
vise you on your particular needs and he may 
even outfit you with equipment for emergency 
treatment. He also will tell you how to ster- 
ilize your equipment and prepare the animal 
for emergency operation so you won't carry 
hair and dirt into the wound. 

While you’re there, find out how quickly 
he can answer an emergency call. Does he 
have a two-way radio in his car? In many 
areas, between 75 and 80 per cent do. This 
alone will save valuable minutes. On the home 


If cows are dying 


by Tom Emmerson 


front, it’s a good idea to round up some of 
the necessary relief equipment and keep it 
handy. Your veterinarian can. advise you, but 
here are some possible kit combinations: 


Kit 1— Sov Se sticks (broom bangle wr 


(a two 


eoce instrumen a 
probe, fitted inside a ‘anil drainage tube). 


A pocket knife. 
Kit 3— Soe ures sticks. 
stomach t or garden hose about 8 feet 
with be Minsiae diameter not less than 
h (%-inch diameter is better, except 
for very - animals). 
At least gallon of defoamer (animal or 
vegetable buf in water-dispersible form, 


A stomach pump. 
Kit 5 — Gove stage a. ; , wn 3 
rmic syringes wit on. 
fo 5 Sunes of defoamer. . 


longnecked bottles. 
At least 2 gallons of defoamer. 


Every kit also should contain a card with 
your veterinarian’s name and telephone num- 
bers. If there is more than one practitioner 
in your area, include their names and num- 
bers, too. 

Suppose you suddenly discovered your cows 
are bloating. Time is the important consider- 
ation. Send for the veterinarian first. Then 
head for the field. 

If the cows are not actually dying around 
you, drive them out of the pasture, or away 
from the feed causing the bloat. Move them 
into a confinement area, but do not exert the 
animals. Violent movement may increase stom- 
ach pressure and even cause suffocation in 
seriously bloated animals. 


Bits promote belching .. . 


In most cases your actions should be ex- 
ternal. Place the stick “bits” crosswise in the 
cow’s mouth and tie the twine up behind the 
horns or ears, like a bridle. Even a hammer 
handle could be used if you run out of sticks. 

These bits actually promote beiching by 
making the cow work her tongue to get rid 
of the stick. This produces a “gagging” ef- 
fect on the animal’s reflexes. The reflexes 
stimulate belching and permit the gas to come 
rumbling out. 

Then keep the animals moving slowly. 
Maneuver them into a position where the 
front feet are higher than the hind. This will 
help unclog the gullet (esophagus) opening in 
the stomach, permitting the gas to escape. 

Other helps include massaging the animal’s 
stomach, keeping her head up (but not too 
high), and even playing cold water on her 
paunch, or rumen. 

By this time the veterinarian will probably 
have arrived and taken command. But there 
are instances when the bloat is so far ad- 
vanced that you will have to take more dras- 
tic action. This means using internal treatment. 

How can you tell when it’s better to wait 
or act? Appearance is not a good indicator. 
An animal may be bloated enormously and 
gasping desperately. But this may be mis- 
leading. Most bloated cows (Turn to page 644) 


A BLOATED HEIFER, part of a research proj- 
ect now being conducted at Iowa State University. 


CORRECT SKETCH showing where ifstrument 
should be inserted to relieve pressure. Trocar is 
angled properly in center of upper, left triangle. 


ee 





TROCAR-CANNULA, an instrument that is recom- 
mended if home treatment is absolutely necessary, 


STOMACH TUBE should be about three-fourths 
inch in diameter and inserted curve upward. Be 
sure it gets into the gullet and not the windpipe. 



























































YEAR-AROUND RESEARCH on Canada thistles has been made possible throu 





the use 


of a greenhouse during the winter months. Here author checks blossom and seed formation. 


lf Canada thistles 
are taking over... 


. »» mow to prevent them from going to seed; cultivate 


or disc every three weeks during growing season; or 
spray with 2,4-D, MCPA, or amino triazole for control. 


by Lyle A. Derscheid 


O YOU have Canada thistles on your 

farm? If you do, you aren't alone. One 

or more varieties of it can be found in 

most of the northern states and the southern 

parts of most of the Canadian provinces. 

It is a tough perennial and has been de- 
clared noxious in at least 37 states. 

Although this weed is often confused with 

many other thistles, it usually can be distin- 


guished by its leaves. They are dark green, 
spiny, and generally very crinkly. Whereas 
common thistles have a white, cottony ma- 
terial on leaves and stems, Canada thistle is 
almost always dark green. 


The author is a member of the agronomy staff at South 
Dakota State College. 





Spread is by an extensive underground root 
system and by seeds. Because it is cross- 
pollinated, its purple flowers must be open 
before seed can be produced. The seeds are 
formed early and are ready to germinate 8 
or 10 days after the flowers have opened. 
Each seed is attached to a tiny parachute 
that can be carried miles by the wind. 


Control small patches . . . 


Single plants spread by means of roots and 
seeds and develop into patches. Seeds scat- 
tered by winds produce a sprinkling of plants 
all over the countryside. Although the patches 
are similar to infestations of other perennial 
weeds, many areas are infested with sprink- 
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lings. Many of us do not believe these sprink- 
lings are harmful enough to warrant a weed 
control program. However, they do affect 
yield. In one test, two Canada thistle plants 
per square yard reduced wheat yield 18 per 
cent while 19 plants reduced yield 36 per cent. 
Its extensive root system and unique seed 
distribution system necessarily mean that any 
control program must do two things — pre- 
vent seed production and root spreading. 


Prevent seed production .. . 


Since seed production is so important, this 
is the first goal of a control program. Mow- , 
ing or spraying will prevent seed production. 
If you are going to mow, don’t wait more 
than a week after the heads are open. If you 
are going to spray with 2,4-D, do it before 
the heads are open. 

You don’t have to worry about thistle buds 
in the seed grain. In the first place they 
must be open before they can pollinate. In 
the second place, they must be open a week 
or more before the seeds are mature enough 
to germinate. Although there is no possibility 
of the buds containing viable seeds, there is 
a possibility that older heads were threshed. 
Individual seeds may be in the grain. 

One season of intensive cultivation with a 
duckfoot or one-way disk is a very effective 
method of killing thistles. When stubble is 
heavy, a plow is most effective for the first 
operation. Be sure to cut every thistle off 
during the cultivation. That means sharp 
sweeps on the duckfoot that overlap three to 
four inches. Be sure sweeps lie flat in the 
soil at a depth of four or five inches. A 
one-way disk should also be kept sharp and 
should operate at the same depth. 


Kills by starvation ... 


The idea is to kill the plant by starving it. 
It takes 20 to 30 days after roots have been 
cut for the plant to emerge, sprout leaves, 
and start putting something back in food 
reserve of the roots. Then repeat the cultiva- 
tion. Cut off shoots every three weeks during 
growing season and every four weeks dur- 
ing late summer and fall when growth slows. 

Tests indicate control can be just as effec- 
tive by double disking with a tandem disk 
every two weeks after thistles are plowed down. 

By combining chemicals with cultivation, 
you can kill a high percentage of the thistles 
and still raise a small grain crop. This is 
more practical than a season-long cultivation 
program. You avoid the risk of excessive ero- 
sion and receive income from the crop at the 
same time. 

In this program, you use 2,4-D or MCPA in 
the crop. We use 2,4-D amine because it is 
cheaper. Spraying keeps the plants from seed- 
ing and kills thistles that are susceptible. 
This also weakens other thistles so that fol- 
low-up treatments after harvest can finish 
them off. 

Barley and wheat are generally more toler- 
ant to 2,4-D. However, some oat varieties al- 
so can be used. Spray the grain with one-half 
to three-fourths pound acid equivalent of 
2,4-D amine or MCPA amine per acre when 
the thistles are less than six inches tall and 
the grain is in the five- to six-leaf stage of 
growth. The chemical did not damage the 
grain for us when the spraying was done at 
the right time. ; 

Follow-up treatments after harvest deliver 
the knock-out punch and the percentage kill 
varies with the type of follow-up used. We 
don't like to use 2,4-D because there are some 
strains of Canada thistle that are resistant 
to the chemical. Some of these plants occur 
in most every patch. We have found that 
2,4-D kills most of the susceptible plants the 
first year and we have to use some other 
treatment to kill the rest. 


Follow-up treatments . . . 
In experimental plots we used four follow- 
up treatments. 
1. Three cultivations after harvest (one 
plowing and two cultivations (Turn to page 647) 
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“Positive’ IB tes 
isn't so positive! 


More cows are reacting to the 
present TB test. Recent studies 
show this may not be as alarm- 
ing as it seems at first glance. 


by William C. Thiesenhusen 


ORE cows may be showing up as tu- 

berculosis suspects because they are 

testing “positive.” But they do not 
necessarily have the disease. Studies conduct- 
ed in Wisconsin seem to indicate that certain 
bacteria in the animal’s system, other than the 
cattle-affecting mammalian TB germ, causes 
them to react. 

Research by Dr. David Berman, veterinary 
scientist at the University of Wisconsin; Dr. 
C. A. Tervola, veterinary scientist with the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; and Dr. A. A. 
Erdmann, Wisconsin state veterinarian, also 
shows that older or weaker tuberculin (used 
to test for TB) affects reaction, too. 

Farmers have been concerned with the ap- 
parent increase in tuberculosis over the past 
few years. [Hoard’s Dairyman, Nov. 25, 1959.] 
Dairymen have the biggest stake in TB af- 
fecting cattle. About 75 per cent of the di- 
sease occurs in the nine leading dairy states. 


When testing began in 1916 nearly 10 per 
cent of the dairy cattle were infected. The 
“test and slaughter” program haeked away 
at reactor numbers until only 0.11 per cent 
of all cattle were infected in the early 1950's. 

Then, mysteriously, this figure began to 
climb, slowly but surely. The increase was so 
gradual it wasn’t really noticed until 1956 
when it began to alarm disease control offi- 
cials. In 1959 the number of cases more than 
doubled the low-point figure. 

But great strides made in _ tuberculosis 
eradication between the start of the program 
and the end of World War II had led to com- 
placency. The livestock industry had been put- 
ting pressure on scientists to emphasize re- 
search in other fields. As a result, TB re- 
search was largely neglected. 

By 1945, the researchers claim, there prob- 
ubly were no laboratory experiments on mam- 
malian tuberculosis as it affects cattle being 
done in the United States. 

Experimentation picked up rapidly, how- 
ever, when cases became more numerous and 
farmers realized TB wasn’t licked yet. 

But now, the research team questions 
whether the number of positive reactors 
really indicates there is tmuch more TB 
around. Dr. Berman says, “We're finding few- 
er and fewer visible signs of tuberculosis — 
we call them lesions — on slaughtered ani- 
mals’ lungs. Though it’s possible to have TB 
without visible lesions, when there’s real in- 
fection in the herd there usually are many 


TUBERCULIN of three different types was injected in three 


groups of 


cattle. The results led research workers to suspect that a sensitization 
was taking place. Now herds with only a few suspicious animals are being 
quarantined and retested. Large numbers are clearing up on subsequent tests. 


visible lesions, too. What’s more, there re- 
cently has been an average of only two re- 
active animals per herd. That’s not typical 
of a spreading, infectious disease like TB 
either.” 

He suggests other possible reasons why 
there are more positive reactors: 


1. Perhaps too much tuberculin is used. 

2. Perhaps the tuberculin is too strong. 

3. Perhaps animals are responding to the 
test because their systems contain other bac- 
teria, or even the usually less harmful germ 
of avian TB which affects poultry. The re- 
search team calls these animals “sensitized.” 


In order to check on this, the investigators 
selected Sauk County, Wis., to observe close- 
ly. They used 657 herds, scheduled for reac- 
creditation. 


Special test given... 


State veterinarians gave these herds the 
usual tuberculin test. But before giving the 
official test to all animals in the fold of the 
skin at the left side of the tailhead, they put 
each cow into one of three groups. 

In the right side of the tailhead of one 
group they used an older tuberculin. A weak- 
er tuberculin was used in the second group. 
And the third group was tested with the 
avian type. 

There were 284 animals which reacted posi- 
tively to the official Sauk County test. Of 
these, 10 per cent of the group exposed to 
the older tuberculin reacted only slightly, not 
enough to be classified “positive.” And near- 
ly one-fourth exposed to the weaker tuber- 
culin dropped out of the positive into the 
slightly reactive group. 

Results with the avian-type tuberculin were 
even more surprising. Only about one-third of 
the animals carrying the mammalian germ 
are expected to respond to the avian organ- 
ism. But 58 per cent of this group showed a 
positive reaction. Only one-fourth showed no 
response at all, while the remainder fell into 
a “suspicious” category. 

After all these tests were complete, reac- 
tors to the official tests were slaughtered. 
Upon examination, only 5.6 per cent of them 
showed slight lesions typical of tuberculosis. 
Another 5.6 per cent showed skin lesions 
caused by some other organism. 

Of the 284 animals, 251 (88.4 per cent) 
showed no visible lesions of any kind. 

The research team is emphatic in pointing 


out that not finding lesions doesn’t mean 
there’s no possibility TB is present. But, they 
repeat, “In a highly-communicable-type di- 
sease it’s very strange not to find more evi- 
dence on more carcasses during examination.” 

The researchers examined tissues from re- 
active animals, too. (The term “reactive” is 
used to indicate slight responses to the test, 
but not strong enough to indicate a true re- 
actor status.) They reported that bacteria 
related to tubercle bacilli, in some cases avian 
TB, were found in 14 different animals from 
12 different herds. 

Their research seems to indicate: 

1. When more tuberculin or a newer, strong- 
er type is used more cows will react. 

2. Animals having other types of bacteria 
in their system may respond to the mam- 
malian tuberculin because they have been 
sensitized by other bacilli. 


Suspect herds are retested . . . 

What’s being done about this problem? 

Right now, where only a small number of 
suspicious animals are found in a herd, a 
program of retesting is followed. Of course, 
the herd is restricted between tests. Sur- 
prisingly enough, the researchers have found 
that after several months suspicious cows 
usually test negative. 

“It’s a mistake to think of the present TB 
test as infallible,” Erdmann says. That’s far 
from the truth. At the same time, it’s the 
best test we have. Dairymen should realize 
we have to be wary of TB. We don’t want to 
be overcautious but we don’t want to let re- 
actors slip by either. We have to use the best 
test we have until we get a better one.” 

The scientists admit their investigations 
may have “asked more questions than they 
have answered.” And they are asking them 
over and over, and experimenting constantly 
to find answers. 

The problems TB research has to wrestle 
with now are: 

1. What causes sensitization to the pres- 
ent TB test? 

2. Can another test be developed that would 
distinguish more positively mammalian TB 
from sensitization? 

3. Are the strength and quantity of pres- 
ent tuberculin used in tests too high? Or is 
the present kind necessary to positively de- 
tect the disease? THE END 

























by J. K. Loosli 


Direct-cut forage needs 


an additive. . 


. otherwise wilting is recommended. Corn is our most abun- 
dant high energy feed, but oats and barley are also important. 


am wondering if I could mix 

some in with my alfalfa when 
putting it into the silo, saving my- 
self the wilting operation. 


] HAVE some surplus hay and 


Many people have added ground 
dry hay or grain to fresh cut forage 
that is high in moisture to improve 
silage quality. The dry material 
absorbs the excess moisture and 
prevents seepage if sufficient dry 
feed is added. The resulting lower 
moisture material produces better 
quality silage after fermentation 

If the added hay is of poor quali- 
ty, the silage may not be as good 
as can be produced by wilting the 
forage or by adding ground grain, 
such as ground ear corn, barley, or 
oats. However, either method will 
give better silage than using direct 
cut, high moisture forage alone 

A number of the commercial si- 
lage preservatives now available 


have been shown to improve the 
odor of direct cut forage silage 
Test results are not consistent in 


demonstrating lowered seepage and 
dry matter losses from adding 8 


to 10 pounds of a preservative, and 
research workers do not agree fully 
on the economics concerned. 


A dairyman from Ohio asks: What 
feed is best and cheapest? How 
does wheat bran compare with soy- 
bran? What about oats versus corn 
for fresh cows? 

There is no single best feed. Doz- 
ens of different feeds are useful. 

In the corn belt, ground ear corn 
or ground shelled corn is the best 
feed and usually the cheapest. 

In the southwest milo or other 
sorghums are cheapest and, there- 
fore, considered the best. 

Barley may be the best feed in 
the far west. 

In some areas hominy, wet brew- 
ers grains or another by - product 
may be cheapest. 

Cattle can use all of these and 
many other feeds with good results 
along with pasture, hay, or silage. 

The prices of feeds change con- 
stantly so that a feed may be a 
good buy this month but too ex- 
pensive next month. Commercial 
feed companies have men who spend 


their full time watching feed prices 
and buying those that are cheapest. 
Competition among feed companies 
insures that some of this saving is 
passed to those who buy the feed. 

For dairymen who can grow their 
own corn or oats it usually is 
cheaper to grind and feed these 
grains than to sell them and buy 
commercial mixtures. 

On excellent pasture, ground or 
rolled corn, oats or barley, plus 
minerals as the only feed will be 
adequate, except perhaps for very 
high production, above 70 pounds 
a day. With average or poor pas- 
ture or non-legume hay or silage, 
the concentrate mixture should con- 
tain 14 to 16 per cent protein. 

Above the protein content the 
energy value (TDN) largely meas- 
ures the usefulness of feeds. Values 
of some common feeds are shown: 


Composition (per cent) 


Feed Protein §=6Fat Fiber TON 
Corn, shelled 96 3.9 2.9 80.0 
Ear corn 74 3.2 8.0 73.2 
Oats 12.0 46 11.0 70.1 
Barley 12.7 19 5.4 77.7 
Wheat 13.2 19 2.6 80.0 
Wheat bran 16.4 45 100 66.9 
Seybran flakes 10.6 1.1 36.3 66.8 
Sey mill feed 10.5 1.2 36.5 53.8 











From, N.R.C. Pub. 464, 1958. 


From the table it can be seen 
that wheat bran contains an aver- 
age of 16.4 per cent protein, equal 
to 13.0 per cent digestible protein. 

Soybran flakes which have been 
heat treated and flaked to increase 
digestibility contain 10.6 per cent 
protein, but only 6.8 per cent di- 
gestible. That's about half as much 
digestible protein as wheat bran. 

Soy mill feed, which is ground 
soybean hulls not heat treated, con- 
tains the same amount of total pro- 
tein as the heated soybran, but it 
is less digestible. 

Soybran flakes (heated) are about 
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equal in TDN value to wheat bran 
even though they contain three times 
more crude fiber. 

Soy mill feed (unheated soy bran) 
contains only 53.8 per cent TDN, 
about equal to good quality hay. 


Oats vs. corn for fresh cows . . 


The table shows that oats con- 
tain 12.0 per cent protein and 70.1 
per cent TDN compared with 9.6 
protein and 80 TDN for shelled 
corn. Both of these feeds are pal- 
atable. Cattle will eat ground or 
rolled corn or oats as the only con- 
centrate, which is not true for some 
of the by-product feeds. 

Some dairymen think that be- 
cause corn is high in energy and 
fattening power and low in fiber 
that it contributes to udder swell- 
ing and should not be fed during 
the dry period or to recently fresh 
cows. Some also believe that a 
bulky feed containing ground hay, 
bran, oats and molasses helps to 
prevent udder congestion or clear 
it up more quickly after calving. 

Recent research has shown that 
neither the kind nor the amount of 
grain has any influence on the de- 
gree of udder swelling at calving 
nor the length of time it persists 
after calving. The problem seems 
to be largely inherited. This means 
that a feed high in corn is just as 
satisfactory, or better, than one 
high in oats or bran for dry cows 
and immediately after calving. 

Barley and wheat are high en- 
ergy feeds similar to corn and about 
equal to oats in protein content. 
Ground ear corn (corn and cob 
meal) contains more TDN than oats 
but is low in protein. It can safely 
be used as the only concentrate 
with legume forage for young stock 
and average cows, but a mineral 
supplement may also be advisable. 
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This fast, 
easy rubdown 
protects 
leading herds 












from 
hornflies 
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Winning championships at the 
nsistent for S. Braden 
King of Boonsboro, Md. Last fall he won 


State Fair is pretty 


with the l2l-year-old Malaga 

(above). In 1956 and 1957 he also had the 
Grand Champion Cow, and in 1958 showed 
the Grand Champion Bull. The Kings are 
also regular users of “Marlate™ 


chlor because it 
1 





nvenient to use and gives 


long-lasting, effective protection 


hornflies 


Baird Hammond, manager of the General 
Cochran Holstein Farm, Fort Plain, New 
York, runner-up for the Premier Breeder 
award at the 1959 N. Y. State Pair, applies 
Du Pont “Marlate™ 50 methoxychlor to ieee 
Dairy Posch Fobes (Ex-93). The rubdown 
with “Marlate” keeps hornflies from cutting 
this high producer's milk yield 





At Pleasant View Farm, Lowell, Ind., where 
Lady Gypsy Girl F, Excellent, produced 
280,874.8 Ibs. M., 12,012.51 Ibs. F. in 5,562 
days to become the World's Champion Life- 
time Butterfat Producer of all breeds, Man- 
ager Bill Viers says, “We think “Marlate’ is 
tops. We use it on the milking herd as well 
as on the heifers.” Hand dusting with “Mar- 
late” takes so little time, yet gives protec- 
tion against hornflies for about three weeks 





Cuthbert Nairn of Blackwood Farms, Doug- 
lasville, Pa., applies “Marlate™ $0 to the 
Pennsylvania Farm Show 1960 Reserve 
Grand Champion. She is the daughter of 
the Double- Approved Blackwood War 
Beau, sire of 52 daughters with 117 records 
that average 10,293 M-4.29%-442 F.M_E.- 
2X. Mr. Nairn is a noted Ayrshire breeder 
and dairy judge 


Leading breeders and farm managers 
prefer “Marlate” 50 because it’s so 
effective and easy to use. Just rub a 
rounded tablespoonful of the dry 
powder right in the hair of a cow’s 
back. It takes only a few seconds— 
but hornflies will stay off for as 
much as three weeks. And “Marlate” 
50 leaves no residue in the milk, 
when used as directed. 

Control forage crop insects—spray Du Pont 
**Marlate’’methoxychlor.Ordera supply today. 


For more information, write 
Du Pont, Room N-2543, Wilmington 98, Del. 
On ali chemicals follow jabeling instructions and warnings carefully. 


Marlate’ 
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Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 
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No milk residues 
with any Pfizer 
dairy product when 
used as directed 





Pfizer’s dairy health products are among the first to give you 
assurance of scientific tests showing no antibiotic residue. 


There'll be no milk antibiotic residues when 
Pfizer products for dairy animals are used as directed. 


All antibiotics are not alike. 
So make sure the products you use are made by Pfizer. 





Here’s the complete Pfizer line of dairy products. Each has its own set of di- 
rections for use with dairy cows. Follow the directions and you wiil be sure 
you'll have no danger of antibiotic milk residues with any Pfizer product. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR ANIMAL HEALTH SUPPLIERS AVAILABLE FROM FEED SUPPLIERS 


Terramycin! Animal Formula for Mastitis TM-5* TM®-10 TM-25 TM-50 TM Customix-10 
Terramycin Animal Formula Soluble Powder 
Terramycin Liquid Concentrate 
Terramycin A/D Fortified Crumbles 
Terramycin A/D Scours Tablets 
Procaine Penicillin Aqueous 


Combiotic? Aqueous Suspension Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


'Terramycin— brand of oxytetracycline ; ’ 5. 
*Combiotic— penicillin and dihydrostreptomycin Science for the world s well being® 




















28 PER CENT OF FOOD SUPPLY 
19 PER CENT OF FOOD DOLLAR 


FOR the life of us, we cannot understand 
why some dairymen and some dairy lead- 
ers are apologetic about the price of milk and 


dairy products. To here them ialk, it is im- 
moral to seek a fair farm price if it may 
mean an increase in the retail price. 

No other industry with which we are fami- 
liar apologizes for asking a price to cover its 


costs and a return on invested capital. We 
see evidence of this every day in our person- 
al and business purchases 


And, in the case of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts, the U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that milk and foods made from milk, 
including butter, supplied approximately 28 
per cent of the total American food supply 
in 1960. And this 28 per cent of the total 
food supply took only about 19 cents out of 
each food dollar the consumer paid. If the 
percentages were reversed, there would be 


good reason to be concerned. 

Of course, there are people who find it dif- 
ficult to buy as much milk as they may want. 
But this is true of any product, and has been 
true throughout history. However charitable 
we may feel as individuals, the business of 


dairy farming is not a charity institution. 
There are other ways of handling the prob- 
lem of the low-income consumer. It is not 
necessary to depress the entire price structure 
for dairy products to satisfy the special needs 


of the few. 

It's time we all took a positive, not a nega- 
tive attitude toward milk products, the great- 
est bargain in the American food basket. 


THE PRESSURE ON EXTENSION 


A SEEMINGLY short 30 years ago, when 
we were on the home farm, the county 
agricultural agent was the fountainhead of 
all scientific and technical knowledge. We 
marveled at his great reservoir of sound 
counsel and information which he provided. 
But the conditions as they existed then are 
far different than they are today 
Remember well those years when almost 
every farm was a general farm, a few dairy 
cows, a few chickens, a few hogs, a few feed- 
er cattle, and perhaps two or three cash 
crops. As farmers, we were specialists in none 
but a jack of several farm products 


Now many of us are specialists in only 
one livestock enterprise, usually supported by 
a general cropping program. But today’s 
specialist in poultry, beef cattle, hogs, or 
dairy cattle is technically so well experienced, 
trained, or educated that the generally-train- 


ed agent is hard pressed to keep up with the 
front runners in any field 

Dr. H. R. Albrecht, director of extension 
at Pennsylvania State University, emphasized 
this problem to us recently when he stated, 
“The problems of the dairy farmer . can- 
not be handied adequately by extension un- 
less the dairy specialist is joined by agrono- 
mists, entomologists, veterinarians, engineers, 
marketing, farm management, and other spe- 
cialists .. .” 

We have heard farmers, in recent years, 
express criticism of county extension work- 
ers. They expect the same type of leadership 
they recall two and three decades ago. 

Unthinkingly, at times, perhaps we have in- 
advertently expressed the same opinion. But 


By 


such expressions are unfair and unjust. Times 
and agricultural conditions have changed ra- 
pidly and dramatically. No man can be a true 
authority in all fields of agriculture today. 
This is the era of the trained specialist. 

While in some respects we regret the ev- 
olutionary change, the county extension work- 
er should not be expected to fill the same 
function he did in our youth. His is still a 
valued and important function but one which 
has changed in character to that of a co-or- 
dinator and extension service agent rather 
than one with off-the-cuff information to 
solve all agricultural problems. It is well that 
we, as farmers, recognize this change. 


ONCE UPON A TIME 


NCE upon a time there was a very poor 

country, where nobody had enough to eat 
and the average expectation of life was 21 
years. There was also a very rich country, 
where everybody had plenty to eat and the 
average expectation of life was 61 years. 

In the very rich country, people used to 
save up milk and butter and cream and eggs 
and send them to the very poor country. 
There, they were distributed, especially to the 
children, who would otherwise have none. 

In this way the expectation of life in the 
very poor country was raised from an aver- 
age of 21 years to 27 years. Meanwhile, the 
expectation of life in the very rich country 
was rising, too. 

It went up from 61 years to 67 years, and 
everyone who did not die of cancer of the 
lung from smoking too many cigarettes died 
of coronary thrombosis. 

Then someone discovered that coronary 
thrombosis was due to eating and drinking 
too much milk, butter, cream, and eggs. 

So, the people stopped eating and drinking 
milk and butter and cream and eggs in the 
very rich country and sent them all to the 
very poor country so that the expectation of 
life in the very poor country might be raised 
high enough for them to start dying of coro- 
nary thrombosis so that they, too, could stop 
eating and drinking milk and butter and 
cream and eggs. 


— From The Lancet, 
Journal of the British Medical Association 





BA 76 years ago... 


There is many a dairy farmer who 
comprehends, easily enough, that he 
must feed his dry cows well in winter 
to have them in good heart and capacity 
to produce well the following summer, 
who does not see that the same good 
sense would lead him to feed extra in 
the stable in summer, both when the 
pasture is short and when it is fresh. 

He needs to feed when the pastures 
are barren and dry to keep his cows 
from starvation, and he needs to feed 
when the pasture is very tender and 
plenty, for the reason that there is too 
much water in the food for the cow to 
make good milk, profitably. 


WAih fond 
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GRADE A VS. MANUFACTURING 


IN FEDERAL order markets throughout the 

country, interest is quietly growing in year 
around Class I base or quota plans to prevent 
flooding of fluid markets. Delegates to the an- 
nual meeting of Pure Milk Association (Chi- 
cago) last spring unanimously endorsed a milk 
marketing quota plan for Order 41. Since then 
discussions have been going on in many mar- 
kets and an informal exchange of informa- 
tion has been taking place. 

We acknowledge this development with 
some regret. Certainly no one can criticize 
these Grade A dairymen for taking construc- 
tive steps to bring supply and demand into 
balance. And with the failure to enact self- 
help legislation to equilibrate supply and de- 
mand nationally, producers in Grade A mar- 
kets have little choice but to approach the 
problem market by market. 

Unfortunately, however, the manufacturing 
milk producer is left on the outside — look- 
ing in. And he sees the prospect of fluid milk 
producers solving their particular price prob- 
lem, and with that solution a growing indif- 
ference to the price of manufacturing milk. 
He cannot criticize the Grade A producer be- 
cause he understands this is a perfectly hu- 
man reaction. Yet he cannot help but wish 
that there were some means for him, too, to 
bring supply and demand into balance at rea- 
sonable prices in the manufacturing milk side 
of the industry. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


A LEGISLATIVE report from Iowa con- 

gressman H. R. Gross states that dairy 
plants have been served up with another de- 
mand from the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and 
Helpers. Among other things, Hoffa’s union 
demands, in Article XV: 

“The employer a to notify the union in writing 
of any proposed c ——z in the met of operation 
which may affect employees qovece® by this agreement. 
All propased changes will discussed between the 
employer and the union ~ x to effectuating any 
change where the proposed change would introduce new 
ay classifications, new types of equipment, affect the 

ages, hours, and working conditions, or result in a 
reduction of employment nt or earning oppor- 
tunity to employees covered this reement. All 
changes must be mutually agreed upon by the urilon 
and the employer prior to fectuating the change... 
pase the parties are unable to reach agreement on a 

change, the pro change will not oe 
Ottectuated by the employer Nothing in this agreeme 
shall be , ee to prohibit the union from striking 
oe enengins pn lawful economic activities to 

Why should dairy farmers be interested in 
this union contract demand? Because if Hoffa 
and his agents are successful it will mean a 
lower price for milk. Each year the farmer's 
share of the consumer’s food dollar has been 
going down. This has resulted because the 
“in-between” costs have been steadily climb- 
ing and the producer of the raw material, the 
dairy farmer who markets the milk, is at the 
end of the line. He takes what is left. 

Obviously, the dairyman wants a processor 
or distributor to effect every possible effi- 
ciency he can. This means more efficient 
equipment, more efficient working conditions; 
frankly, more productive industrial labor. In 
the dairy farming business we have been in- 
creasing our production per man three times 
faster than has the industrial worker. And 
yet here is an obvious attempt to prevent 
dairy plant operators from exercising their 
judgment and instituting more efficient op- 
erating conditions in their plants. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Eliminate yellow 


goat’s beard 


What can I use to control the 
spreading of yellow goat’s beard in 
my pasture and road ditches? 

Iowa J.E.R. 


This weed is a biennial and be- 
longs in the composite family. The 
seeds which are produced in the 
summer will fall to the ground and 
start to grow in August and Sep- 
tember, and overwinter as young 
plants. If a roadside is heavily in- 
fested with the weed this year, it 
is a foregone conclusion that it will 
be present in the area next year. 

Actually, spraying has to be done 
before the plants become apparent. 
Around the first of May an exami- 
nation of a roadside of this type 
will reveal these plants, but they 
are so much like the grass that it 
takes close examination to find 
them. Thus, I would say that if the 
roadside or ditch is infested this 
year, the best thing to do is to 
spray next year around the first 
of May, using 1 pound of 2,4-D per 
acre. This is early and will catch 
only the real early-growing weeds. 

Even though you may think you 
aren't doing any good, shut off the 
sprayer boom for a rod or so and 
later, when this plant comes into 
prominence, you can see where the 
spraying has done a lot of good. 

The seed of this plant is wind 
blown and this accounts for its 
rapid spread. However, it is not a 
difficult plant to eradicate, if early 
spraying is practiced. 

To make the spray more effec- 
tive, use soft water and add a pint 
of household liquid detergent to 
every 50 gallons of spray solution. 

Yellow goat’s beard will never 
be a serious problem in either pas- 
ture or cultivated land. It is readily 
eaten by livestock and killed out 
in this way. 

Plowing, followed by cultivated 
crops, readily controls it in any ag- 
ricultural land. It is along ditch- 


banks, fencerows, and roadsides 
where it becomes serious as a weed. 


—E. P. SYLWESTER 
Iowa State University 


Detergent or soap? 


Which is the best to use for laun- 
dry when a septic tank and cess- 
pool is used, detergent or soap? 

Is homemade soap made with lye 
and grease harmful to a septic 
tank and cesspool? 

Will suphuric acid aid in cleaning 
a septic tank and cesspool of sludge? 

Indiana N.R.W. 


Any ordinary household chemi- 
cals used in normal amounts will 
do no harm in a septic tank of 
reasonable size. Any of the wash- 
ing materials you mention can be 
used safely. 

Sulfuric acid can be used in a 
drywell, or cesspool as it is some- 
times called, to eat up sludge which 
has accumulated in the bottom. 
This is a cut-and-try process, how- 
ever, and may or may not dp any 
good. In any case, it will give only 
temporary relief. 

The fact that sludge accumulated 
in the bottom of the drywell indi- 
cates that the septic tank is not 
working properly or needs cleaning. 
Quite likely it is too small. 

—D. W. Bates 

University of Minnesota 


Grease window tracks 


We put combination windows 
with metal frames on our house. 
After a time both the windows and 
screens have become very difficult 
to slide up and down in the track. 
What can be done to remedy this? 

Wisconsin T.S.A, 


I had the same experience with 
combination windows on my house 
and solved the problem by apply- 
ing a thin film of grease to the 
track in which the individual win- 
dow sections slide.——-D. W. BaTEs 
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“There! Let’s ask this fella 
where he got his minnows...” 


“Sell! It'll save cleaning — 
and arguing!” 


TAKE A PIECE OF 


TRANSFLOW 





Sanitary Raw Milk Tubing 


FEEL IT 














Every Day It’s 
Helping Thousands 
of Dairy Farmers 
Like Yourself 


SAVE TIME> STEPS - MONEY! 


Have you ever examined a piece of TRANSFLOW? 


Notice its flexibility . . . its “full-view” transparency — 
you can see the flow of milk, see its interior cleanliness. 
And you know that TRANSFLOW will not impart taste 
or odor to milk, because it complies completely with 
the FDA’s Food Additive Amendment. 


These characteristics won't change with time, either. 
TRANSFLOW plastic will not age like many materials, 
oxidizing and becoming brittle, forming tiny bacteria- 
harboring cracks and crevices. Its smooth bore is easy 
to clean, too . . . will withstand the harshest cleaners 
and sanitizers. 


These are some of the reasons why leading manufac- 
turers of Milking Machines, Portable Transfer Systems, 
Dumping Stations, “Cleaned-In-Place” Cleaning Units 
and Tank Trucks use TRANSFLOW in their products. 
Upon request, they will gladly send full information about 
their equipment. You, too, can enjoy the step-saving, 
time-saving, money-saving benefits of TRANSFLOW. 








Write today for new catalog giving com- 
plete information about TRANSFLOW 
Sanitary Raw Milk Tubing. 
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EASY TO OWN WITH 
JAMESWAY’S “PAY- 
AS-YOU- PROFIT” PLAN 
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Jamesway Direct Expansion Sani- 
Kool tanks meet new 3-A standards. 
Lowest pouring height. 18-8 non-mag- 
netic stainless steel inside and out. 
Big-radius inside corners. Greaseless, 
nylon-gear, direct-drive agitator. 175- 
1000 gal. sizes. Jamesway spiral rib- 
bon inserts give you quick-cooling, 
low-cost operation. 


JAMESWAY DIRECT 
EXPANSION SANI-KOOL 
BULK MILK COOLERS 


swt Seay 






Free information on 

fee Direct Expansion Bulk 

Milk Coolers; write James 

cota 71 Mtg. Co., Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., Dept. HD-61-C. 

y°.. POULTRY + FOR DAIRY + FOR LIVESTOCK 
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Want to prevent that summer slump? 


(Continved from page 621) 


we studied pearl millet grown as 
a green forage crop in Louisiana. 
In one case the digestibility of the 
crop dropped from 65 per cent to 
39 per cent during a 10-day period 
when it was developing seed heads. 

When the crop was high in qual- 
ity, a cow consumed 125 pounds of 
green material and could use over 
16 pounds of dry matter. But when 
the crop was mature, the same 
cow only consumed 90 pounds of 
green material from which she 
got less than 9 pounds of digestible 
dry matter. This was a 44 per cent 
decrease in digestible dry matter 
intake and resulted in a 20 per 
cent drop in milk production. 


More internal heat .. . 


High-fiber forages have another 
disadvantage when fed during hot 
weather. More heat is produced 
during digestion of these high- 
fiber, woody plants. 

The effect of hot weather on 
milk production -varies, depending 
on the time of the year and the 
region of the country. For ex- 
ample, in the Gulf Coast area it 
usually starts getting hot early in 
May and remains consistently hot 
and humid until fall. Cows adjust 
to the heat by slowing their meta- 
bolic rate and reducing their ap- 
petite. This results in some reduc- 
ton in milk production but pre- 
vents severe reactions to heat. 

But in many parts of the Mid- 
west and the Northeast, periods of 
extremely hot weather are inter- 
spersed with cool weather which 
prevents full adaptation to heat. 
Under these up-and-down stress 
conditions cows may suffer more 
than if the heat was continuous. 

It has been shown that the body 
temperature of an unprotected, 
high-producing cow may reach 107 
degrees. With such a body temper- 
ature she will not eat and a re- 
duction in milk production is cer- 
tain to occur. She becomes less 
resistant to diseases such as mas- 
titis and flare-ups may occur fol- 
lowing such heat stress. 

Obviously, if we are to maintain 
milk production during hot sum- 
mer weather, we must protect the 
cow from the heat as much as 
possible to minimize the rise in 
body temperature and, very im- 
portant, we must make certain 
she has plenty of high-quality feed. 

There are many ways to protect 
the cow from hot weather but one 
of the most important is shade. 

The best shade is a tree. In ad- 
dition to providing protection from 
the sun, its leaves, cooled by evapo- 
ration of water from their surface, 
absorb heat radiated from the warm 
body of the cow. 


Artificial shade ... 


If tree shade is not available, 
then artificial shades should be 
constructed. Aluminum has proved 
highly effective and durable in 
tests. Metal roofs should be painted 
black underneath and white on top 
if constructed of galvanized iron. 
In one study, the temperature of 
a galvanized roof was reduced from 
130 degrees to 85 degrees by paint- 
ing it white. 

An inexpensive artificial shade 
is one made of a simple straw or 
hay thatch sandwiched between 
some type of woven wire or wood- 
en slats. 

At least 50 square feet of shade 
should be provided per cow and it 
should be well-drained and placed 
where there is maximum wind vel- 


ocity. Slatted or woven roofs make 
poor shades if they allow penetra- 
tion of the sun's rays. 

Since air warmed by the bodies 
of the cows rises rapidly, it will 
not be trapped by a flat or angled 
roof. A V-type shed roof should 
be ventilated at the top. 

The best height for a shade-roof 
differs depending on the sky con- 
ditions. In the humid areas where 
the sky is frequently filled with 
white clouds a height of 6 to 7 
feet has shown to be most effec- 
tive, while in dry areas where 
clear skies prevail the roof should 
be up about 10 feet. 

[Plans for sunshades for the 
milking herd are available through 
Hoard’s Dairyman Plan Service 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. An or- 
der coupon may be found at the 
end of this article.] 

During hot weather cows on pas- 
ture will spend most of the day- 
light hours in the shade. Because 
of this, as much as 80 per cent of 
the grazing time is between night 
and morning milkings. Obviously, 
the best available pasture should 
be provided for night grazing. 

One effective method of increas- 
ing forage intake during hot weath- 
er is to provide supplemental feed, 
such as green chop or silage, in a 
shaded area during the day and to 
allow free grazing at night. 


Management in shade .. . 


Cool water, readily available to 
(but not in) shaded areas, will al- 
so aid in keeping body tempera- 
tures down. The water can be kept 
cool by using shallow water troughs 
which refill with fresh water as 
the cows drink, and by providing 
a smal] shade over trough to pre- 
vent excessive heating by the sun. 

Water should not be placed un- 
der the animal shade because cf 
the tendency of the animals to con- 
gregate around it and create mud. 

Other suggestions for the man- 
agement of dairy cattle during hot 
weather include the following: 

1. Avoid driving cattle long dis- 
tances in the hot sun. Daytime 
pasture should be as close as pos- 
sible to the milking area. 

2. Don’t keep cows standing in 
an unshaded barnyard for long pe- 
riods while they are waiting to be 
milked or while they are waiting 
to go back to pasture. 

3. Prevent crowding of cattle in 
shaded areas or in holding lots. 
Cows lose much of their body heat 
through evaporation from the skin, 
and to the air surrounding them. 
Crowding will limit their ability to 
get rid of heat. 

4. When artificial shades are 
used, locate them away from build- 
ings, open lots, board fences, and 
other areas which will reflect heat. 
A shade area surrounded by green 
vegetation is most desirable. 

THE END 
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Tranquilizers 
are tested on 
milking cows 


SINCE various tranquilizers have 
become widely used in veteri- 
nary practice during the last few 
years, the question arises as to 
whether they might be useful feed 
additives for milking cows. 

The amount of research conduct- 
ed on the use of tranquilizers for 
dairy cows has been rather limited. 
However, experiments have been 
completed recently at Oklahoma 
State University on the effect of 
one tranquilizer (chlorpromazine) 
on the performance of milking cows. 

In the first phase of the study, 
graded levels of the tranquilizer 
were fed to six Holstein cows dur- 
ing different periods for the pur- 
pose of determining the dosage 
necessary to produce tranquility in 
a mature dairy cow. 

A relatively large amount of 
chlorpromazine had to be fed to the 
cows before tranquilization was ob- 
tained. Nevertheless, the animals 
which were tranquilized by the use 
of this drug were very easy to 
handle and did not resist various 
procedures which would ordinarily 
make an animal quite excited. 

The chlorpromazine had no ap- 
parent effect on milk production, 
feed consumption, or other normal 
body functions during the period 
of_tranquilization. A transient side 
effect, which would likely limit 
the usefulness of this particular 
tranquilizer for some purposes, was 
that the tranquilized cows had 
muscle tremors chiefly affecting 
the rear quarters. The possibility 
of adverse side effects needs to be 
considered in deciding whether to 
use any particular tranquilizer. 

No chlorpromazine or its “break- 
down products” was detected in 
the milk from the cows at any lev- 
el of administration. On the basis 
of this finding, no danger of resi- 
dues in the milk due to using this 
tranquilizer is visualized. 

Twenty-four additional cows were 
used to determine the effect on 
milk production of feeding a low 
level of chlorpromazine over an ex- 
tended period. No appreciable dif- 
ferences in milk production or body 
weight changes were found among 
three groups of cows fed different 
levels of the tranquilizer during 
a 24-week experiment. 

The total production of 4 per 
cent fat-corrected milk for the 
three groups was 4,524, 4,752, and 
4,244 pounds per cow, respectively. 
These differences were not of suf- 
ficient magnitude to be of real sig- 
nificance. Therefore, no advantage 
in milk production attributable to 
feeding low levels of the tranquil- 
izer — chlorpromazine — would be 
expected on the basis of this study. 

It apvears that certain tranquil- 
izers may well be used to advan- 
tage in making some nervous or 
excitable animals easier to handle. 
An example of such a case might 
be extremely nervous first - calf 
heifers which have not been ac- 
customed to a milking parlor or 
the milking routine. In the final 
analysis, however, the tranquilizers 
should not be used as a substitute 
for good, sound management prac- 
tices which train animals to per- 
form properly and produce at an 
optimum level. 

—L. J. BusH 
Oklahoma State University 


New MGK Cow-Tent” Repellents gain favor 
with milk producers across the nation 


A new weapon in combatting the 
dairyman’s oldest enemy . . . the 
fly . . . is gaining in popularity 
among dairymen across the country. 

The weapon is a new class of fly- 
spray ingredients called repellents. 
Repellents, wher included in dairy 
sprays, do just what their name im- 
plies ... make cows unpopular with 
flies! 

McLaughlin Gormley King Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., is marketing 


two very effective repellents . .. 
MGK Repellent 11 and MGK Repel- 
lent 326 . . . under the trade-name 
“Cow-Tent’’®. 

When these remarkable sub- 
stances are included in a dairy 
spray, they give the cows protec- 
tion never before available. 

No one knows exactly why flies 
don’t like Cow-Tent repellents ... 
but it’s obvious that they don’t. Re- 
searchers report that many flies 
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“sense” the repellents . . . and shy 
away without landing. 

The real hungry flies that land 
anyway get a “hot foot”... and 
promptly leave. 

To make the flies’ lives even more 
miserable, most formulators include 
synergized pryethrins in their Cow- 
Tent formulations. These powerful 
“knock-down” fily-killers finish off 
any flies that brave the repellents. 


Both Cow-Tent repellents and 
synergized pyrethrins are safe for 
dairy use when applied as directed. 

So if flies bother your herd, try 
a spray containing these new repel- 
lents. They’re economical . . . and 
they keep your cows happy. And 
happy cows give more milk! 
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Look for the COW-TENT'’ that gives 
Effective Protection against flies. 


When you see the Cow-Tent® symbol, shown above, 
on a can of dairy spray, you are assured that the spray 
contains MGK Cow-Tent repellents. And this means 
you are giving your cows the best possible protection 
against swarms of biting, blood-sucking flies and 
mosquitoes. 

That’s because sprays with Cow-Tent have double- 
barreled action. 

First, Cow-Tent sprays contain either MGK Repel- 
lent 11 or MGK Repellent 326. These remarkable 
chemicals literally drive flies away from your cows. 

Second, Cow-Tent sprays contain synergized pyre- 
thrins. These potent insecticides knock down flies . . . 
kill them quickly. 

Cow-Tent Sprays Safe for Dairy Use — Best of all, 
sprays containing Cow-Tent are safe for dairy spray 
use when applied as directed. 

They have a wide range of effective action. They 
repel stable flies, house flies, deer flies, horn flies; 
mosquitoes, and gnats. And they give field protection 
as well as barn protection. 

The result is that cows protected by Cow-Tent 
sprays have fewer flies . . . and get bitten far less often. 

This kind of protection was never available in old 
type dairy sprays. And you won’t get it today in 
ordinary sprays. 

That’s why it is so important to demand a spray 
with Cow-Tent. You can identify sprays containing 
Cow-Tent either by the symbol imprinted on the can 
... or by the snap-on tag attached to the handle. 

So this year remember that Cow-Tent makes cows 
happy. Happy cows give more milk. And more milk 
means bigger milk checks! 


FREE riy controt PAMPHLET 


Sprays with Cow-Tent give you the best 
protection you can buy. Send for this free 
pamphlet which shows what you should do 
to set up an effective fly control program 
on your farm that complies with all milk 
sanitation requirements. 





NOW... Protection Against Face-Flies 


Dairymen whose herds were hit by face-flies last year know 
what a menace this new fly presents. Face-flies cluster on a cow's 
head getting in her eyes and nostrils. The severe discomfort 
causes heavy milk production drop. If face-flies hit your herd, 
ask your dealer for the new, effective face-fly preparation con- 
taining Cow-Tent. Write MGK for the names of the dealers in 
your area who handle face-fly repellents containing Cow-Tent. 
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1715 S. E. Fifth Street « Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Design 
Construction 
Engineering 


Sales 


Leadership in design and engineering is reflected in many 
profitable SUNSET FIRSTS. Result . . . milk cooling equip- 
ment is a better value than ever before . . . and, Sunset 

| leads the way. 
























Countless hours of research, study and testing have kept the 

Sunset Milk Cooler ahead of competitive equipment. Much of 

; this research has been devoted to working out ideas that have 
come from users of Sunset Coolers. 


Many Sunset firsts have resulted from these ideas that origi- 
nated on the farm. Field research and study caused Sunset 
to pioneer such things as Positive Refrigerant Control, auto- 
matic controls mounted on the cooler, built-in fast drainage 
pitch and nickel-bearing stainless steel construction inside 
and out. 


Talking about Sunset . . . Sunset's leadership has caused 
talk. First of all our customers talk about us. They like Sunset's 
dependable performance. Our competitors talk about us. They 
tell why their coolers are equal to Sunset's. Yes, some even 
incorporate Sunset features in re-designing their cooler . 
and this helps all dairymen. 
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Sunset's leadership will continue . . . It's hard to change a 
successful pattern. You can be sure that we'll keep working 
on new ideas .. . ideas that come right from the farm. We 
intend to keep Sunset the most advanced cooler on the 
market. It’s a cooler designed by dairy people for dairymen. 
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SUNSET 
MILK COOLER 


COOLS OUR MILK 
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pon an oh Gnckumn SUNSET 
VACUUM COOLERS 


Atmospheric coolers are available in “Low-line” or “Space saver” 

models. Their smooth, all stainless steel construction makes them Vacuum coolers incorporate all the basic features that make SUNSET 
easy to clean. Automatic controls are set and forgotten . . . without Coolers truly time and labor saving pieces of equipment... PLUS 
any danger of freeze-up. Lastly, their superior design and construction the added feature of vacuum transportation and sealing of milk with 
helps them give years of trouble-free service . . . without maintenance pipeline systems. There's no carrying, picking-up and dumping of 
time and cost! milk with a SUNSET Vacuum Cooler. 




















BULK TANK 














MILK | 
CONVEYOR SUNSET 


At a fraction of the price, you get SPIN CLEAN WASHER 

most every advantage of pipeline 

milking. No Carrying . . . In-Place Cleaning a bulk cooler can be one of the simplest jobs on the dairy 
Cleaning . .. Works with either Vac- farm . . . and one of the easiest, if you have a Sunset Spin Clean 
uum or Atmospheric Tanks .. . Best Washer. Easy to install, this washer is a real time saver. Just hook it 


of ail, there's practically no installa- up and go about your other chores while it circulates cleaning solution 
tion cost. : through your cooler. 
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= Please send me this 16 page fact-filled SUNSET book- 
SUNSET Free fet that gives complete details and specifications on 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


P.O. Box 3536 E 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


e SUNSET labor saving dairy equipment. 
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Check here if you wish to 
have a representative call. 
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everyone's screaming 












INFLATIONS 


ELIMINATES A MAJOR CAUSE 


dairymen prevent mastitis 
program of control 




















Informed 


with a comple te 





Now vou can scratch from the list of 
suses one serious contributing factor 
the 
Mastitis begins with an injury! Crown 
Small Bore Inflations” prevent injury 
Teats are massaged with care no ; 
slap, 1 pound. No pulling of teat Small Bore or 
into liner t te injurv. Soft glove Regular to fit 
like fit ell major milkers.” 
Also for 
Deleval 
Conde 
Meriow 
16su 16c 6su 7su 22 Perfection 
Smell Smell Medium lerge lerge ro 
Bore Bore Bore Bore Bore a 
for fer fer for for 
Surge Chore Suge Surge Chore 
Boy Boy 
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4 CROWN DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY 
Write today for free: sae w College Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin 
mastitis pre l ention * Pleese send me more infermotion on the Crown small bore “one-piece” 
folder. ~ inflet \ mosite control 








to control flies in dairy barns 


You'll find it pays to spray with Diazinon—just one residual 
application on dairy barn walls and ceiling, kills flies for weeks. 


Diazinon saves time and labor, gives you lower cost per day 
of protection. So spray less... pay less for effective fly control. 
Ask your farm supply dealer for Diazinon—one of the safer 
phosphate insecticides 
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To mix or 


If you farrow at ieast 15 to 25 sows, com- 


by Fred J. Giesler 


not to mix 


pare annual cost per ton of feed mixed with 
cost of commercial feeds and custom mixing. 


OST agricultural economists 

estimate that swine producers 

must process 30 to 75 ions 
of feed per year to justify owner- 
ship of adequate mixing and grind- 
ing equipment. 

Where extremes in production 
are considered, the number of sows 
and their litters would vary from 
10 to 30. Home mixing can be prof- 
itable if the swine producer mixes 
all the feed for at least 15 to 25 
sows and their litters. The average 
feed required for a good sow and 
her litter of pigs to market weight 
would be about 7,000 pounds of tot- 
al ration. 

Success in home mixing has been 
brought about by the improvement 
and development of home mixing 
and grinding equipment. In addi- 
tion to this has come the develop- 
ment of single corn-soy rations 
with a minimum number of feed 
ingredients that makes it possible 
to use a portable mixer and grin- 
der with greater efficiency. 

Manufacturing concerns have im- 
proved feed storage and handling 
facilities which enable producers to 
buy large volumes of feed and re- 
duce labor in feeding. Labor sav- 
ing equipment has revolutionized 
the hog industry by reducing the 
amount of labor necessary to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of pork. 


Takes know-how . 


The producer who operates a 
home mixing unit must know, or 
have at his disposal, knowledge of 
feed formulation. The annual cost 
per ton of feed mixed will have to 
be weighed against the cost of com- 
mercial feeds and custom mixing by 
local feed dealers. Often the com- 
parative cost of commercial feeds 
and home mixed feeds will make it 
impractical to mix your own feed. 

Three methods generally used by 
producers who mix their own ra- 
tions are as follows: 

1. Mixing ground grain with pro- 
tein, minerals, vitamins and feed 
additives in a complete mixed feed. 

2. Mixing commercial protein sup- 
plement (that contains the proper 
level of protein, vitamins, miner- 
erals, and feed additives for balanc- 
ing the ration) with ground grain. 

3. Mixing or purchasing protein 
supplement (that contains the pro- 
per level of protein, vitamin, min- 


erals, and feed additives) to feed 
separately with grain. 

While cost is very important, do 
not fail to consider the efficiency 
of the grinding and mixing process, 
the availability of quality feed in- 
gredients (including vitamins), and 
the quality of the finished feed. 

A feeding program that is appli- 
cable to home mixing is as follows: 

1. Use a good commercial creep 
or starter ration (18 per cent pro- 





Blessed are they who run 
around in circles, because 
they shall be known as big 
wheels. 











tein) for baby pigs from a week to 
10 days of age until they reach 
25 to 30 pounds of body weight. 

2. Use a home mixed or com- 
mercial grower ration (16 per cent 
protein) until the pigs weigh 40 
to 75 pounds. 

3. Feed a 14 per cent protein 
growing-finishing ration from 75 
to 125 pounds. 

4. Feed a 12 per cent protein ra- 
tion from 125 pounds to market 
weight. 

5. Gilts retained for breeding 
should be selected by the time 
they weigh 150 pounds and then 
be hand fed a 14 per cent protein 
growing-finishing ration about 2% 
to 3 per cent of their body weight 
(4 to 6 pounds). It is a good prac- 
tice to flush the gilts and sows by 
feeding a high energy ration two 
to three weeks prior to breeding. 

6. After breeding, gilts and sows 
should be hand fed a 14 to 15 per 
cent protein growing finishing ra- 
tion to maintain body weight. Gilts 
should gain about one pound per 
day during gestation while mature 
sows should gain no more than 
three-fourths pound per day. 

7. The ration should always be 
made more bulky at farrowing time 
by using the lactation ration and 
mixing it with about one-half bran 
to make it more laxative for the 
sows at farrowing time. Turning 
the sow out of the pen for exer- 
cise the day after farrowing is an 
excellent way to be sure she is 
eating well and has recovered nor- 
mally from farrowing. 
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by Joe W. Sicer 


Hot weather tips 


If 90-degree weather makes you uncomfortable, think of 
your chickens without sweat glands to keep them cool. 


ONFINED hens, pullets, or 
C broilers are almost entirely 

dependent upon you for re- 
lief when hot weather hits. 

There is not much they can do 
for themselves. They can’t seek 
out, as could their cousins of yes- 
teryears, the refreshing coolness of 
the corncrib shed or orchard. They 
can’t even get off to themselves 
because they are trapped in a house 
with hundreds and maybe thous- 
ands of others of their kind that 
are just as hot and uncomfortable. 

About all they can do is to hang 
around the waterers, stretch out on 
a damp spot if they can find room, 
spread their wings, and pant. Na- 
ture never intended the hen to be 
denied the freedom of seeking cool 
shade. 


Critical temperatures . . . 


When the temperature in the 
house stays at about 75 degrees or 
higter, egg size will be smaller. 
At 80 degrees, egg shells will be 
noticeably thinner and weaker. 

Around 85 degrees, feed con- 
sumption will be lowered. At 90 
to 9% degrees, egg production will 
be seriously hurt and the growth 
rate of broilers will be reduced. 

Let the thermometer reach the 
100 mark and danger of death 
from heat exhaustion is very real. 

Among chickens, the first hot 
spell of the season often takes a 
heavier toll than later ones. The 
birds are seldom ready for that 
first burst of heat. Their body 
temperatures shoot up quickly and 
they are in serious trouble. With 
continued hot weather, they seem 
able to adapt themselves. 

That is why it is so important 
for the poultryman to be ready 
when the first hot spell hits, 


More space for cool drinks . . . 


Water consumption doubles in 
hot weather. Because the hen can- 
not perspire, she tries to cool her- 
self internally by drinking lots of 
water. Seldom do heavy heat-ex- 
haustion-losses occur when hens or 
broilers have ready access to plent- 
ty of cool drinking water. 

Drinking space should be about 
doubled during hot weather. Pans 
or troughs should be low enough 
so the birds can get to them with- 
out jumping up on a platform. 
Waterers should be protected with 
grids or other devices so the chick- 
ens cannot sit on them, thereby 
keeping other birds from drinking. 

One very successful broiler raiser 
kept on hand enough troughs (made 
of guttering) to form two lines of 
waterers the length of his house in 
hot weather. These he filled from 
a hose and squeeze valve several 
times a day. The hot spell over, 
he hung the troughs high on lines 
of posts until needed again. He 
would get through torrid days with 
scarcely any loss while neighbors 
carried out dead broilers by the 
hundreds. 

On range, keep waterers in the 
shade and bury supply pipes. 

Heavy insulation in the ceil- 
ing or roof of the poultry house 
will pay dividends in hot weather 


just as it does in cold weather. 
Even with an insulated house, and 
doubly so with one that is not in- 
sulated, it will be helpful to have 
a roof covering that reflects in- 
stead of absorbs the sun’s heat. 

A white paint or whitewash may 
cut temperatures in the house by 
10 degrees or more. Galvanized 
iron coated with a good white paint 
is even more reflective than alum- 
inum, Composition roofs can be 
coated with an asphalt roofing paint 
containing aluminum or they can 
be whitewashed. Should you white- 
wash a galvanized roof, however, 
be sure to use a mixture that con- 
tains no salt. M4 

Spraying water on the roof, as 
from a long hose sprinkler, is also 
effective in cutting down tempera- 
tures inside the house. 

Sometimes a surprising amount 
of heat"is reflected into the chick- 
en house from bare ground just 
outside the windows, This can be 
reduced if grass is kept growing 
right up to the foundation, 


Use fans wisely ... 


Fans can be a big help in mov- 
ing heat out of the chicken house. 
But, since chickens have no sweat 
glands, fans do not have the same 
cooling effect on chickens as they 
have on humans. Neither can fans 
be expected to make it cooler in- 
side a house than it is outside. 

Fans located near the ceiling or 
in the gable peak are most effec- 
tive in getting the maximum amount 
of heat moved out. 

Portable fans can be used ad- 
vantageously in critical areas and 
to move air directly away from the 
birds themselves. In houses with 
large doors at each end a series 
of fans, spaced about 25 or 30 feet 
apart and all blowing in the same 
direction, can set up a continuous 
movement of air through the build- 
ing. When equipped with a fogger 
nozzle for each fan to spray a 
mist of water into the air flow, 
such fans can have a cooling ef- 
fect on the house, 

With windowless houses, ample 
fan capacity is a must. I have seen 
many windowless houses where, 
because of insufficient fan capaci- 
ty, it was much hotter inside the 
house than out. Fans should move 
at least 1% cubic feet of air per 
pound of bird per minute. 


Cross ventilation ... 


Whenever windows or other open- 
ings are available, use them to the 
fullest extent. In houses 30 feet 
or under in width, natural cross 
ventilation will usually do more 
good than fans. 


Heat exhaustion ... 


On hot days, check your flock 
carefully for the first signs of 
heat exhaustion. The birds will be 
stretched out limply with a dull 
look in the eye, Early afternoon 
is the most dangerous period, Don’t 
overlook birds 
around the waterers. You can save 
many if you douse them in cool 
water and put them in a cool place 
where they will not be molested. 
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That's right! A Patz Barn Cleaner definitely costs less to own. 


Costs less because it's BUILT STRONGER . . 
IS DESIGNED FOR RUGGED 
. IS EASIER TO SERVICE. 


PARTS TO WEAR ... 
DAILY USE... AND. 


. HAS FEWER 


Patz Barn Cleaners are the original, pitless, endless chain type 
for easy tension-free 90 degree right or left-hand turns — and 


any degree of elevation required. 


Tough Patz Barn Cleaner Chain has no troublesome pins to 
rust, lock, bend or shear. Flites are welded to individual links 


for longer problem-free life. 


Smooth rolling action of this 


single-piece “Hook-n-eye” link around gutter corners and drive 
sprocket reduces wear and power requirements. As a result, 
you get added years of dependable, more economical use. 


What's more — servicing is extra easy since Patz Barn Cleaner 
Links can be added or removed in a jiffy without tools. Trouble- 
free corner wheel installation is quick — engineered to com- 
pletely eliminate removal problems. 


In fact—all Patz Barn Cleaner parts — power unit, 


speed 


reducer, return corner—~ are made for extra-easy installation. 
Yes—a Patz Barn Cleaner does cost less per year to own. 
Just check any man that owns a Patz — he'll tell you the same. 


Pound, Wisconsin 
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P&D SILO ) UNLOADERS 


Greater capaci operation. 
pay KAY a, 10: minutes, “The nly “ile unload 


s” s78.000.00 tee bond. Also duty = 
4 Quaran = 
bunk Dealersh 

Write for information te 


ip available in some 
P & D SALES CO., Plainfield 6, Illinois 





DUANE GREEN, of Green Mead- 
ow Farms, Elsie, Michigan, has used 
Albers Calf Manna for years. “It’s 
the economical way to raise calves. 
Just 1 pound of Calf Manna a day 
develops calves fast. I’m very satis- 
fied with the results.” Calf Manna 
sends heifers to the string months 
earlier—for less than 10¢ a day! 





Dept H-61-B 

Albers Milling Company 
1016 Central Street 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


FREE DAIRY WEIGHT MEASURING TAPE! Check 
tapid growth results of Calf Manna. Enclose 
Albers Quality Control Circle. 
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FOR MINOR CUTS—WOUNDS 
CRACKED TEATS—CHAPPING 


yay CQRONA 
deer” OINTMENT 
A ce IT’S LANTISEPTIC 
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RICH SOFTENING SOOTHING HEALF 








Free Sample Copy 


FOR A FRIEND? 


Send us name and address and 
we'll mail it out immediately 
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MILKING PARLORS Engineered For. . 


faith SCIENTIFIC 
“== PRODUCTION 


5. Extro-heovy gotes de- 
signed for “cow fil” —easy 
operation. 

6. Full length droin cleans 
quickly end easily. 

7. Posts ore set in stoinless 
steel sleeves. 


1. Exclusive non-clogging 
eccurate metered feeding. 
2. Smooth electro-galveo- 
nized, eosy to 

3. High corbon steel— 
stoinless steel welded. 

4. Lorgest feed pans on the 
market eliminate spilling. 


E.P. (Ernie) Shafer, above, _ Falls, S. D. 
says “With my Clay herring ne parlor I've 
cut milking time in half.” | ae ae dairy busi- 
ness, demand the best —demand Clay. 


FREE BOOKLETS 

tell you how to plon for 
scientific production, See 
your Clay Deoler ... or 
moil covpon tadoy. 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 612 Olive St., Coder Fullls, lowe 
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DAIRY FARM HOME 


It’s ice cream 


time again 


During June Dairy Month we are placing 


special emphasis on the delights of ice 


CE CREAM! It’s unquestionably 
I the nation’s favorite dessert 
Serve it fancy as 
a banana split; dig it straight from 
the carton family-style; freeze it in 
a tray in your own refrigerator; or 
crank it yourself in a freezer unless 
you happen to own an electrically- 
operated one 

All of the nutritional advantages 
for which milk is famous are found 
in ice cream, plus an extra bo- 
nus in energy. 

Let's talk first about commercial 
ice creams. You can buy it in about 
any flavor, degree of richness, or 
size of carton as you very well know. 
Many of you who have your own 
freezers watch for sales and buy it 
in quantity then. Two cautions about 
the use of commercial ice cream 
which you store at home. Once it 
has softened, use it up right away. 
It never refreezes as smoothly and 
is almost bound to have icy particles 
in it. Also, once you have opened a 
carton, use it up within a couple of 
weeks. You've lost your good seal 
and it won't maintain quality forever 

There are many delicious fancy 
types of desserts made of ice cream 


dressed up 


on the market nut ice cream 
rolls, cake and ice cream rolls, ice 
cream pies with fruits and sauces, 


ice cream balls rolled in coconut, 


and so on. These are wonderful for 
special treats for company 
Get out the jelly roll pan and 


make yourself a plain or a chocolate 
roll. Sometimes on a pancake mix 
box you will find a very simple rec- 
ipe. Or here is a good chocolate roll 
recipe, which can be filled with va- 
nilla, chocolate, peppermint, or other 
ice cream, frozen, and then served 
with whipped cream or chocolate 
sauce at your convenience. 

With all of the ice cream desserts, 
bring them out ahead of serving 
time so they have a chance to soften. 

Chocolate Roll 

Butter a 15%x10%-inch jelly roll 
pan and line bottom with buttered 
brown paper or aluminum foil. Sift 
together and set aside 

6 tablespoons sifted cake flour 

4 teaspoon baking powder 

\% teaspoon salt 

Beat in smal] mixer bowl 
very thick and lemon-colored: 

% cup eggs (3 to 4) 

Pour beaten eggs into large bowl 
and gradually beat in: 

4% cup sugar 

Blend in gradually: 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 squares chocolate, melted and 

cooled 


until 


cream, either homemade or commercial. 


by Marian Pike 


Slowly mix in dry ingredients on 
low speed just until batter is smooth. 
Pour into prepared pan. Bake in pre- 
heated moderate over (375 degrees) 
for 12 to 15 minutes until top springs 
back when lightly touched. 

Loosen edges and immediately turn 
cake upside down on a towel sprin- 
kled with confectioners’ sugar. Care- 
fully remove paper. Trim off any 
stiff edges. While cake is still hot, 
roll cake and towel from narrow 
end. Cool on wire rack. 

Unroll cake, remove towel, spread 
with softened ice cream, roll again, 
and sprinkle with powdered sugar if 
desired. Wrap for freezing and re- 
freeze for later serving or serve at 
once. May be spread with chocolate 
frosting; may be served with choco- 
late or other sauce, or may be dec- 
orated with whipped cream. Makes 
about eight servings. 

Dessert cakes of all sorts are 
mighty handy make-aheads for com- 
pany serving. Any cake you want to 
make of your own or from a mix 
may be made in two layers, the lay- 
ers split and a variety of flavors 
of softened ice cream spread be- 
tween the layers. It can be topped 
with a layer of ice cream or the 
whole thing frosted with sweetened 
whipped cream. 

Pound cake, the sponge cakes, and 
angel food lend themselves well to 
this sort of thing. With pound cake 
you naturally think of it as a base 
for baked Alaska. Here is a big rec- 
ipe which will serve 12 or 16. You 
may want to make a smaller ver- 
sion. It can be square or rectangular. 

All you have to have is a slab of 
cake, ice cream on top of that, and 
the whole thing covered completely 
and sealed well with the meringue 
Otherwise you'll be leaking ice cream 
all over the oven. You can divide the 
meringue recipe in half or one-third 
for a smaller amount of cake and 
ice cream. Oven time whether big 
or small remains about the same. 


Baked Alaska 

Use 9-inch round of sponge cake 
or pound cake. Pack about 2 quarts 
of strawberry (or other flavor) ice 
cream in a round bow! about 1 inch 
smaller in diameter than the cake. 
Hold in freezer while you make 
meringue. 

Beat 6 large egg whites with 
teaspoon cream of tartar until frothy. 
Beat in gradually 1 cup sugar. Beat 
until stiff and glossy. 

Place cake with ice cream on top 
on a wooden board on a baking 
sheet. Cover cake and ice cream 
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Banana Splits in Miniature 

1 pint chocolate ice cream 

1 pint vanilla ice cream 

2 large bananas 

Maraschino cherries 

Whipped cream 

Slice 4 equal pieces from the 
large side of the chocolate ice 
cream brick. Cut each of these 
pieces in half, lengthwise, mak- 
ing 8 equal “sticks.” Freeze 
hard for easier handling. Re- 
peat for vanilla brick. Cut 
peeled bananas in half and 
each half in half lengthwise. 
Place a “stick” of chocolate 
ice cream, a banana slice, and 
a “stick” of vanilla ice cream 
side by side on a plate. Fasten 
with a wooden pick through 
middle of the 3 pieces. Top 
with a cherry. Surround the 
cherry with whipped cream. 
Serve with chocolate, butter- 
scotch, or pink and white pep- 
permint sauce. 





Delight old and young alike with the 
crown jewel of the soda fountain 








Pink and White Peppermint 
Sauce 


42 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon cornstarch 
4 teaspoon salt 
1 cup boiling water 
2 tablespoons butter 
\% teaspoon vanilla extract 
\ teaspoon wintergreen 
extract 
¥, cup crushed peppermint 
candy 
Combine sugar, cornstarch, 
and salt together in a sauce- 
pan. Blend well. Add boiling 
water. Heat until sauce boils, 
stirring constantly. Boil gently 
for about 3 minutes. Remove 
from heat. Add butter and ex- 
tracts. When sauce is luke- 
warm add peppermint candy 
and stir well. The candy should 
be only partially melted to 
give a crunchy texture. Serve 
over ice cream or over the 
banana splits pictured. 








completely with the meringue, seal- 
ing meringue to the board, too. 

Bake in very hot pre-heated oven 
(500 degrees) for 3 to 5 minutes un- 
til meringue is delicately browned. 
Serve at once. 

Be sure the ice cream is very hard 
when you cover it with the mer- 
ingue, and be sure the meringue 
seals and covers all the cake and 
ice cream and ties them to the board. 

You can make the cake and ice 
cream part of the Alaska a week 
ahead and store it in freezer. I have 
been known to make it complete, 
meringue and all the day ahead and 
freeze it. It is prattically impossible 
to wrap, but even uncovered it will 
survive well enough for 24 hours. 

If you want to make an ice cream 
pie, make a graham cracker crust or 
a quick coconut crust (April 25 issue) 
and fill it with ice cream. Serve with 
fruit or a sauce or whipped cream. 


Homemade Ice Cream 


Here is a basic vanilla ice cream 
recipe which may be made in a re- 
frigerator tray or in a crank freezer. 
It can be varied almost any way 
you like. 

For refrigerator tray: 
Set control at coldest point. 
Blend in saucepan: 
% cup sugar 
Pinch of salt 
1 cup milk 
8 egg yolks, beaten 





Cook over medium heat, stirring 
constantly, just until mixture comes 
to a boil. Cool and add 

1 tablespoon vanilla 

Freeze in refrigerator tray until 
mushy (about 1 hour). Empty into 
chilled bowl. Fold in 1 cup whipping 
cream, whipped. Pour into refrigera- 
tor trays and freeze until firm, stir- 
ring frequently and thoroughly dur- 
ing first hour of freezing time. Takes 
3 or 4 hours to freeze. Makes about 
1 quart. 

For crank freezer: 

Follow recipe above, except, after 
custard has cooled, blend in vanilla 
and heavy cream without whipping. 
Freeze as usual. 

Variations: 

Just before freezing, blend in any 
of the following, or a combination: 

Fresh fruit: 1% cups mashed 
peaches, strawberries or raspberries 
sweetened with % to %4 cup sugar. 

Nut: \% cup chopped black wal- 
nuts, pecans, or English walnuts. 

Chocolate chip: 1 cup shaved choc- 
olates or bits of semi-sweet choco- 
late. 

Chocolate: Add 4 cup semi-sweet 
chocolate bits to mixture in sauce- 
pan before cooking. 

Banana: 1', cups mashed bananas, 
1 tablespoon lemon juice (to pre- 
vent discoloration), 2 tablespoons 
sugar. Omit vanilla. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


marks about women who spend 

a lifetime planning to write 
something but never succeed in 
getting a word down on paper, sev- 
eral letters came to my desk. 

Most of them asked what maga- 
zines feature or consider the work 
of amateur writers. To this ques- 
tion, I may reply that there are 
almost no publications that cater 
exclusively to amateur work but 
on the other hand, there is none 
that ignores or bars it. 

I believe that almost all work 
that is sent to any publication is 
opened, read, and given honest 
consideration. Editors are just as 
anxious to discover you, if you are 
good, as you are eager to be dis- 
covered. Fresh, new writers are at 
a premium and every editor or 
publisher hopes that he may be 
instrumental in discovering a gen- 
jus and thus promoting a couple 
of people to fame and fortune; you 
and him. 

Of course, don’t take this to 
mean that it is easy to get pub- 
lished in just any old magazine. 
Those four words in the paragraph 
above: “if you are good” hold the 
key that will either open your 
door or lock it. Good writing is 
scarce; there aren’t many geniuses 
going to waste. But, on the other 
hand, you never know until you 
try, do you? 

Others wanted to know if you 
had to have a college education to 
write and if there are correspond- 
ence courses that will help you. 

The answer to the first question 
is “no.” In the writing profession 
as almost no other, educational 
standards are extremely flexible. 
Of course, training helps; talent 
or inclination or ambition can be 
developed, encouraged, and expand- 
ed. But native ability to write, 
plus persistence and perceptiveness, 
will get you into print, sans any 
sort of a diploma whatsoever. 

I personally consider mail-order 
writing courses of extremely doubt- 
ful value and this view has been 
largely shared by every teacher 
of creative writing that I have ev- 
er heard express himself. However, 
I wouldn’t want to give them an 
absolute “kiss of death”; there may 
be cases where they helped. 

A lot depends on whether you 
can assimilate facts on your own, 
study your assignments, do your 
written work, and grow in literary 
stature without the help and stim- 
ulation of others going along with 
you in the same efforts. But think 
carefully before you invest much 
money, time, and effort. 

One of the best suggestions to 
come in on how the amateur who 
wants to write can do something 
effective was from Mrs. Henry 
Smith of Wisconsin. She wrote: 

“T am a ‘would be’ writer; we 
are retired now and I have final- 
ly taken up my pen and written 
a book. My seven children have 
urged me for years to write the 
stories and incidents and history 
of our family so, last winter, I 
wrote “Sunlight and Shadow.” 

“It’s a story of my father, his 
pioneering parents in Ontario, Can- 
ada, his homesteading days in North 
Dakota; and my mother’s folks, 
Pennsylvania Dutch and York State 
Yankee. It covers my father and 
mother’s courtship and marriage 
and my mother’s death at 22. 

“Then it goes on through our 


Pi mars abou my recent re- 


childhood, my father’s longing for 
greener pastures which took us to 
Idaho and Washington but always 
brought us back to his beloved 
home on the banks of kelly Creek 
Stream in North Dakota. 

“I wrote of World War I in 
which my husband, a young Bel- 
gian, served in the First Division 
of the AEF. I covered impressions 
of our marriage. The story ends 
after our first child was born and 
we moved to Wisconsin. 

“I had the pages dittoed; each 
child has a loose-leaf cover with 
these pages in it and they all 
treasure it: This winter I started 
“Wisconsin Rainbow,” a sequel to 
my first effort. It’s a historical 
narrative and how we have finally 
found the rainbow’s pot of gold in 
our 19 grandchildren. The children 
are looking forward to it and there 
is plenty to write about over 40 
years. I hope to have it ready to 
distribute at Christmas.” 

Maybe a lot of you other “would- 
be’s” will take inspiration from 
Mrs. Smith and start a similar 
family chronicle. It might become 
so big and so good and so gripping 
that you’d feel it worth letting a 
publisher see. From just such 
“trick” beginnings, many good books 
have been born. 


Proportioned sizes . .. 


Good news comes from the cloth- 
ing field for those who sew and 
who buy ready-mades. Proportioned 
patterns, dresses, skirts, slips, and 
hose are becoming more common, 

At least a couple of pattern man- 
ufacturers are offering proportioned 
styles in dresses, coats, suits, sep- 
arates, and beach togs. And you 
don't have to ask for the one that 
suits you; each pattern envelope 
has either a pattern with three sets 
of markings indicating your pro- 
portions, or three separate pat- 
terns. Just follow the directions 
for your height for proper fit. 

Patterns are commonly cut to fit 
the standard size figure, geared to 
a five-foot, six-inch height. How- 
ever, short patterns are designed 
for women five feet, three inches 
or shorter; medium for those meas- 
uring five feet, four inches to five 
feet, six and tall patterns are for 
those five feet, seven inches or over. 

In ready-mades, look for tall or 
petite sizes in dresses. Petites are 
for those under standard height 
and talls are cut for five feet, sev- 
en or over. In slips, a tall is two 
inches longer than average; a 
short is two inches shorter than 
average. Slips which cling and give, 
such as knits and tricots, are made 
an inch smaller in girth than cot- 
tons and wovens. 

In women’s hosiery, look for 
midge, which is short length, nor- 
mal, which is average length and 
tall for the long-legged woman. 
Some lines make an extra-long 
measuring up to 35 to 36 inches. 

The junior-petite line of garments 
is a newcomer to the field of siz- 
ing and not .0o widely adopted, 
at this time, but growing in popu- 
larity. These sizes run from three 
to thirteen and were developed for 
the mature woman who is about 
five feet tall. 

Complaints used to arise in the 
junior field that styles were too 
youthful for women or, in some 
cases, too mature for young girls. 
Manufacturers are making efforts 
to get away from that objection. 


8188. One of the top winners in the dress de- 
‘ held of UCLA, this lly 
wide 





























3-8 yrs 


8212 and 8213. Side-button- 
ing dresses that match exact- 
ly are a joy to moke and 
weor, 6212 is in sizes 10, 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20. Bust 31 
12, 32 bust, 
» 5 yards of 35-inch. 
8213 is im sizes 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8 yeors. Size 4, 2% yords 
of 35-inch. Two patterns, 35 
cents each, 





9-18 


8235. Comfortable to weer, 
easy to take care of, 


comes sizes 12%, 

16%, 18%, 20%, 22%, . 
Bust 33 to 45. Size 14% 
bust, 4% yords of 35-inch. 
Price 35 cents. 





8134. Fer all your plans 
—at home or on voce- 
tion. Youthful colloriess 
dress =hos «6c surplice 
closing and gay con- 
trasting trim. Sizes 10, 


7 % 
trast. Price 35 cents. 


8143. All you need is 
@ yard of colorful fabric 
to make this handy bib- 


style apron. Nice 
ft ideo. Sizes 32, 34, 
, 38, 40, 42, 44. Size 
34, 1 yard of 45-inch. 
Price 35 cents. 











NO PATTERNS 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT, 
EXCHANGED 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
$_______for patterns, 35c; first class mail, 45c. 


NAME RFD. 








CITY. STATE 


Spring and Summer issue of pattern book, “Basic Fashion" — 35 cents. 
Needlework Album — 25 cents. ‘Success in Sewing’ —35 cents. 
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Veterinarians an 
technicians... 


. must work together. The fermer can't 


afford any other 


relationship. Insist on 


teamwork or get men who will cooperate. 


by H. 
BOUT 7 out of 10 healthy Vs 
Aeetti y) f t nseminatior 
However there a i few 

cows in every herd that dont s 
on schedule This situation is a 

old as the hills We believe 
picture can be vastly improved by 
all parties involved the erd 
owner the eterinariar ind 
artificial iwemination technician 

combining efforts 

We ge ust a iittie it i pa 
tience with some sit vhere 
technicians and eterinarians fail 
to work together. In most cases 
technician-veterinary cooperation is 
standard procedure. Credit is due 
hundreds of veterinarians and thou 
sands of the artificial insemination 
technicians teaming together, each 


A. Herman 


understanding the role he plays 


schedules do 


Reproduction 


operate by any 


nave its failings 


“Nature,” a broad term that cov- 


ers a multitude of problems, 


known for one thing only and that 


‘s stern measures. Nature has 


ways been known for the constant 
strong 
survive and reproduce; the weak 
die. Our dairy picture does not es- 
cape this fact. You can put cows 
in stanchions, run them in a “loaf- 
setup, or whatever might 
dairyman 
faces this fact of “cow survival.” 


survival The 


‘battle of 


ng darn 


be devised, yet every 


calendar nor any 
clock. Reproduction comes about by 
1 series of physiological reactions 
ind any process of this kind can 


In a lot of cases “cow survival” is 
reduced by bad management and 
bad judgment! 

There are just three parties who 
can control reproduction in any 
herd. They are: The herd owner, 
the artificial insemination techni- 
cian, and the veterinarian. We shall 
outline the role of each in attempt- 
ing to get “a calf a year from 
every cow.” 


Herd owner the key .. . 


The herd owner is the “boss.” He 
makes or breaks every effort of 
the A. I. technician and the veter- 
inarian to get good results. We feel 
the place for many herd owners to 
reduce veterinary bills and less trips 
for the A. I. technician is right in 
their own cow lots! 

We would include in herd owner 
obligations: 

1. Breeding records including 
calving, service, and heat dates. 

2. Records of brucellosis vaccin- 
ation, “lepto,” TB, udder troubles. 

So far as A. I. goes, accurate re- 
porting of heat dates is most im- 
portant. There isn't anything mys- 
terious about “artificial insemina- 
tion.” If semen from the bull is 
deposited in the reproductive tract 
of the cow about 6 to 18 hours 
after “heat” is noted, she will 
settle because release of the egg 
from her ovaries and survival of 
sperm introduced coincide. Timing 
is quite important. The herd owner 
who doesn’t report accurately on 
heat dates makes trouble for him- 
self, the technician, and eventually 
the veterinarian 

One simple practice that doesn’t 
take much time is recording “heat 
dates” for every cow. Most A. I. 
urganizations furnish barn charts 
where calving information, “time in 
heat,” and eventually calving date 
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of every cow can be recorded. If 
more dairymen on the A. I. pro- 
gram would use these charts a bet- 
ter calf crop and less veterinary 
expense would result. 

There are about 8,500 technicians 
“on tap” to service nearly one mil- 
lion herds in America. These tech- 
nicians are a dedicated lot. To a 
man, they want to see cows settle 
and the herd owner reap a fair 
living. They will help with records 
and almost any other problem a 
dairyman has. 


Technician not a veterinarian . . 


He is not expected to do steril- 
ity work. He has no license to 
treat animals. His job is to insem- 
inate cows. Any time he exceeds 
these bounds he can expect trouble. 
Also, he can be sued for malprac- 
tice if he attempts fo take the role 
of a veterinarian. 

When “problem -settling” cows 
come along, the technician does his 
best job by telling the herd own- 
er to consult his veterinarian. 

By all odds, the best breeding 
results are obtained when the vet- 
erinarian and artificial inseminator 
work together. With help of the 
herd owner they can take care of 
“problem cows” fairly efficiently 

We do hear reports that ‘‘vet- 
erinarians and technicians don’t get 
along,” but these cases are rare 
Those cases which come to our at- 
tention indicate either a technician 
“who knows it all” (in'his way of 
thinking), or a veterinarian who 
figures his “professional dignity” 
won't permit a sound suggestion 
from the technician. 

Our observations, to date, would 
indicate technicians are no more 
guilty of gross failure to cooperate 
than are some of our veterinary 
friends. We believe any time a 
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veterinarian and a technician fail 
to work together on a dairyman’'s 
herd one or the other, and maybe 
both, need to be replaced. 

We don’t expect this to be a 
popular statement, but our sympa- 
thies are entirely with the herd 
owner. Both the technician and the 
veterinarian has his job to do and 
there is no place for “jealously” on 
the part of either. 


Role of the veterinar.an .. . 


We have the fullest confidence in 
the veterinary profession. We be- 
lieve a lot of good cows are lost 
every year because the herd owner 
doesn't consult his veterinarian. 

When an abnormal cow is en- 
countered the technician should ad- 
vise the herd owner to provide vet- 
erinary attention. The technician 
should not advise treatment or at- 
tempt to treat a cow. 

Veterinarians will find most tech- 
nicians helpful. Their breeding rec- 
ords are usually accurate. The tevh- 
nician works every day on repro- 
duction in cattle. If he is a suc- 
cessful technician, he is a good ob- 
server. Some technicians insemin- 
ate 2,500 to 3,000 cows a year and 
have a fairly good idea when the 
cow’s reproductive tract is healthy. 

Furthermore, while technicians 
are not licensed to diagnose preg- 
nancy, the experienced technician 
can usually diagnose pregnancy or 
absence of it as well or better than 
some ‘“dog-and-cat” veterinarians. 
We don’t criticize veterinarians, 
but there’s not one in a dozen 
“worth his salt” on sterility in cattle. 

This entire business needs more 
veterinarians who are interested in 
correcting infertility in cattle, It 
is surprising we don’t have more 
recognized workers in this field 
among our veterinarians. These 
“fast bucks” on dogs and cats are 
pulling good veterinarians out of 
a field where physiology of repro- 
juction should be considered more. 

It is regretful that “blind” hor- 
mone “shots”: take dairymen’s dol- 
lars, but it goes on everyday. 

We feel the answer to a good 
settling rate is sound herd manage- 


ment. If that is not provided, the 
A. I. technician has an uphill battle. 
And the veterinarian called into 
the game late in the day on a “non- 
settling” cow has “two strikes” on 
him at the start. 

What, then, is the key to this 
problem of a good settling rate? 
The herd owner, if he .. . 

. keeps adequate records on 
calving, heat dates, abnormalties. 

. follows advice of his techni- 
cian when a cow doesn’t settle and 
calls his veterinarian early. 

. . . doesn’t permit the technician 
to treat any problem cows. 

“Problem” breeders sometimes 
are a herd problem. This usually 
requires management changes on 
a broad basis. Neither the techni- 
cian nor the veterinarian can do 
much if management practices of 
the “problem” breeder cannot be 
corrected. 

Take, for example, a 300-cow 
herd, using both natural and arti- 
ficial service, where cows come 
back every 60 to 90 days, indicat- 
ing that vibrio or trichomoniasis 
could prevail. 

In such a situation both techni- 
cian and veterinarian are whipped. 
But the herd owner can solve the 
problem simply by using “clean” 
bulls by A. I. 

Good settling rates are working 
out every day on over a half mil- 
lion dairy farms where herd own- 
er, technician, and _ veterinarian 
work together as a team. The re- 
sult is healthy cows, healthy sires, 
and a good calf crop .. . and every- 
one concerned is smiling. 


(For the veterinarian’s side of 
this issue, please read Dr. Woelf- 
fer’s commentary on page 640.) 





While a small boy was fishing one 
Sunday afternoon he accidentally 
lost his foothold and tumbled into 
the creek. As an old man on the 
bank was helping him out he said: 
“How did you come to fall in the 
river, my little man?” 

“I didn’t come to fall 
river. I came to fish,” 
the boy. 


in the 
replied 





THIS NAME PLATE solves the problem of proper cow identification. 


Identification of cows made easy 


NE of the perplexing jobs of the 

technician is the proper iden- 
tification of cows to be serviced. 
Though this need not be a difficult 
job, it often is because most dairy 
farmers know their cows so well 
they fail to realize a man working 
in many herds does not recognize 
Susie or Mary when the AI. serv- 
ice call is made. 

Then, too, cows often are re- 
placed in the stanchion line. Herd 
owners, naturally, have been re- 
luctant to spend much money on 
signs that may be obsolete in a 
few months. 

Badger Breeders Cooperative of 
Shawano, Wis., has solved the prob- 
lem of identification by a simple 
and inexpensive reusable name plate. 


This plate, made of Masonite board, 
helps members to identify and keep 
pertinent information on each cow. 
It has space for the name, number, 
birth and due dates, sire and dam. 

Since the information is. put on 
the hard board with chalk, it can 
be washed off with a damp cloth 
and the plate used again. 

The name plates, which are sold 
for 15 cents through the coopera- 
tive’s technicians, are hung in front 
of each stanchion so the informa- 
tion is readily available. Members 
of the cooperative have found this 
name plate saves a lot of time and 
every cow may be properly identi- 
fied. Furthermore, the name plates 
make possible a more accurate 
means of selecting replacements. 
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More interest in 
sterility work 


In answer to the article on page 638, here is 
the veterinarians’ side of the “cooperation” 
issue affecting a su_:essful breeding program. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


umn on page 638 of this issue 
is an enlightening article on vet- 
erinary-technician relationship in the 
interest of getting cows settled. It 
is a hard hitting, no-punches-pulled 
article for everyone interested in 
better calf crops. Please read it 
first before reading these comments. 
> > > 

Dr. Herman points out the im- 
portance of teamwork between the 
herd owner, the technician and the 
veterinarian for efficient reproduc- 
tion. We agree, cooperation between 
these individuals must be standard 
procedure but an occasional case 
crops up where one of the parties 
fails to carry his share of the load. 

There has been criticism that vet- 
erinarians in general have not taken 
enough interest in pregnancy de- 
termination, sterility diagnosis, and 
treatment. To a limited extent this 
is true. For the most part there 
are good reasons for this situation 
and a brief explanation seems perti- 
nent at this time. 

For many years there has been 
a shortage of practicing farm vet- 
erinarians. Even today, in some 
areas veterinarians are so busy tak- 
ing care of emergency calls and 
other routine work that sterility 
practice is neglected. 

A few veterinarians, out of school 
for 30 years or more, have not had 
adequate training in reproductive 
work. Lacking training and exper- 
ience they have been reluctant to 
pursue the work. 


I: THE artificial breeding col- 


Better service coming . . . 


This picture is changing rapidly. 
Graduates today are better trained 
and since veterinary colleges, 
through entrance requirements. 
have been very selective in recent 
years, these men are capable of 
rendering good sterility service. 

As indicated by Dr. Herman, vet- 
erinarians and technicians general- 
ly are dedicated men who take 
their work seriously. As a practic- 
ing veterinarian, I am proud to be 
associated with the profession. It 
is also a privilege for me to work 
and cooperate with many insemi- 
nators. In our practice we have 
yet to find an inseminator that 
we cannot admire and respect. 

Rarely do we hear about veter- 
inarians or technicians who are not 
reliable or are uncooperative. This 
also holds true of the “know-it-all” 
individual. Misguided men exist in 
every organization, in every profes- 
sion, in fact in all walks of life. 
The fellow who knows all the an- 
swers usually can't be bothered to 
learn anything new and doesn’t co- 
operate with the other fellow. Such 
men do a great disservice to their 
clients, community, and themselves. 


Unfinished business . . . 


Paul Hoffmann, former president 
of Studebaker corporation, once re- 
marked that the stimulating thing 


about America is that it is unfin- 
ished business. The story of repro- 
duction is still unfinished business. 
We know a great deal about re- 
production but there is much that 
isn’t known. 

To render a capable diagnosis 
and apply intelligent treatment, re- 
quires good training, adequate ex- 
perience, and constant study. For 
added information, the veterinar- 
ian must rely on new truths as 
they are brought to light through 
research and observation in physi- 
ology, pathology, endocrinology, ge- 
netics, nutrition, and so forth. 

The problem of determining preg- 
nancy by the inseminator has been 
a difficult matter to resolve. Through 
cooperative effort, I am sure the 
problem will eventually be settled 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
It isn’t necessary for the insemin- 
ator to make a definite determi- 
nation, even if he were constantly 
capable of doing so. 

The inseminator will be on much 
safer ground if he states, “This 
cow may be in calf and I do not 
feel she should be bred at this 
time” or “This cow doesn’t appear 
normal; I believe she should be ex- 
amined by your veterinarian before 
she is serviced. She may require 
treatment.” 


This approach, particularly in 
areas where adequate veterinary 
service is available, would be in 


good taste; it would tend to build 
confidence and good will. It would 
not hinder a practical veterinary 
breeding program for the benefit 
of the herd owner. 

As -Dr. Herman pointed out, the 
primary purpose of the insemina- 
tor is to inseminate cows, in as 
careful and efficient manner as 
possible. If a portion of the insem- 
inator’s time is used for other pur- 
poses, the cost of insemination will 
eventually increase. 


Be fair to all... 


Fortunately, attempts on the part 
of the inseminator to pose as an 
expert diagnostician occur only in 
isolated cases. The situation is most 
apt to happen in places where 
competition between inseminators is 
keen. Pregnancy determination is 
more likely to be employed as “a 
gimmick” to obtain or hold a cus- 
tomer. Providing free service to 
some clients and little or none to 
others may in the long run be 
unwise procedure. 

We have reports on one insemin- 
ator who in order to keep competi- 
tors away, performed a variety of 
chores around a client’s farm, in- 
cluding sketching of calves for 
registration, removing horns, and 
occasionally helping out with other 
chores. This may appear to be good 
business, but is it fair to the owner 
on the next farm? He may be 
waiting for his cow to be insemin- 
ated at the proper time. 

All blame cannot be placed on 
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the inseminator and the veterin- 
arian. As Dr. Herman pointed out, 
the owner is often the stumbling 
block to good cow conception. We 
have a report of a breeder who is 
serving as a director of a large 
bull stud. It is believed, he at 
times calls the inseminator to 
breed a cow primarily to learn if 
she is with calf. Not a good ex- 
ample to set. If every member 
cheated just a little bit, well you 
figure it out. 

Your inseminator is a busy fellow, 
a hard worker, and eager to be of 
service. But that doesn’t give you 
as a herd owner the license to 
impose upon his time. He wants 
to complete his work and spend 
just a little time with his family. 
Don’t ask him to provide a lot or 
even a little free service. 

A cow with an enlarged uterus 
may be with calf, but it may also 
be a case of pyometra (pus in 
uterus), hydrometra (dropsy of the 
uterus), mummified fetus, or other 
abnormalities such as tumors or 
abscess which at times are difficult 
to diagnose. 


Veterinarians are interested .. . 


I am one of many veterinarians 
who has been interested in repro- 
ductive problems in cattle for many 
years. Even though examinations 
exceed 10,000 annually, new situa- 
tions crop up continually. Repro- 
ductive work requires a constant 
study and evaluation. 

The more we know about a diffi- 
cult problem, the more we are 
likely to recognize our: inadequacy 
to cope with it. Beware of the in- 
dividual. who knows everything. He 
is likely to tell you the other fellow 
doesn’t know what he is doing. 

The writer has the opportunity 


to meet and talk with many veter- 
inarians throughout the country. A 
definite growing interest and en- 
thusiasm for sterility work is appar- 
ent, especially among the younger 
graduates. More and more veterin- 
arians are becoming available for 
pregnancy determinations and pro- 
viding capable service for difficult 
breeding cows. This is an encour- 
aging sign. It is a step forward and 
you as a herd owner will find it 
economically sound to utilize the 
services of trained men for setting 
up and maintaining a_ practical 
breeding health program. This is 
the job of the veterinarian. It’s his 
part of the program. If he fails, 
then the breeding program suffers. 


Inseminators well trained .. . 


The inseminator is a_ trained 
technician. It is his job to carefully 
and efficiently inseminate cows. 
Occasionally an inseminator will 
fail to do his work properly. The 
vast majority have done and are 
doing a “bang-up” job. The record 
speaks for itself. 

That leaves it up to the third 
member of the team, the herd 
owner or herdsman. He must do 
his part by adequately feeding and 
caring for the herd. He must be 
continually on the watch for normal 
and abnormal heat periods and ab- 
normal discharges. He must keep 
accurate records, watch and provide 
suitable environments for cows at 
calving time, and do a host of little 
things that may spell the difference 
between success and failure. This 
job of herd management is a big 
and responsible one. Without his 
cooperation, the services of the in- 
seminator and veterinarian will not 
be as fruitful as they should. 





New brucellosis test 


A new method for detecting bo- 
vine brucellosis that shows promise 
of having value as a supplemental 
test has been developed by scientists 
of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Called the Heat Inactivation Test 
(H.LT.), this method was designed 
and developed by Thomas E. Amer- 
ault and other scientists of U.S.D.A.’s 
National Animal Disease Laboratory. 
While widespread use of this test 
under field conditions will be neces- 
sary before final evaluation can be 
made, research indicates that its pri- 
mary value will be to supplement 
the standard tube and plate aggluti- 
nation tests by clarifying the brucel- 
losis status in problem herds. 

Problem herds are those very few 
herds in which reactors or suspects 
are repeatedly found after continu- 
ous application of standard diagnos- 
tic tests and standard eradication 
and sanitary procedures. Although 
such problem herds are not a recent 
development, they have become more 
apparent as the incidence of bovine 
brucellosis has been markedly de- 
creased by the State-Federal brucel- 
losis eradication program. Elimina- 
tion of the cause of problem herds 
is necessary before eradication of bo- 
vine brucellosis can be realized. 

The new test must be made in a 
laboratory by trained personnel. The 
serum and antigen solutions used are 
the same as those used in the stand- 
ard tube test for brucellosis. 

(In the new test, the serum-antigen mix- 
ture is heated in a water bath for 15 min- 
utes at 65 degrees Centigrede (149 4 


Fahrenheit). The samp are cooled im- 
mediately to 18 Centigrade (60 
degrees Fahrenheit). centrifu at 1,000 
times gravity, decanted, resuspended in 
0.85 per cent sodium chloride solution, 
and examined for reaction. Any reaction 
shown in a 1 to @ or higher dilution of 
serum is considered positive and a spe 
cifie indication of Brucella infection.) 


To prove the efficiency of the new 
test method, samples of serum, milk, 


and other material were obtained 
from 563 cattle. Of these, 410 were 
from naturally infected herds, 10 
were from Brucella-free herds, and 
143 were from a group of cattle arti- 
ficially exposed to virulent Brucella 
abortus. The blood serums were test- 
ed by the H.LT. The milk, uterine 
material, and tissue samples taken 
postmortem were examined in the 
laboratory for the presence of Bru- 
cella abortus. Positive reactions to 
the Heat Inactivation Test were 
given by all suspect and reactor cat- 
tle from which Brucella abortus was 
isolated. 

In no instance was this bacterium 
found in samples from cattle whose 
serums were negative to the test. 





New breed secretary 


Ray Schooley is the new execu- 
tive secretary of the American Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Society, replacing 
W. E. Dixon, who has entered the 
livestock sales business. 

A native of Kansas, Schooley grew 
up on a dairy farm and graduated 
from Kansas State University with 
a B.S. degree in dairy husbandry. 
He later received his M.S. degree 
in dairy cattle breeding at Kansas 
State. Schooley assumed his new 
duties June 1. 


Michigan Guernseys 
average $405 


The Michigan State Guernsey 
Breeders’ Sale, held at Kalama- 
zoo May 6, saw 26 head sell for an 
average of $405. 

Top animal was Leafy Lane No- 
ble, consigned by Dr. and Mrs. R. 
A. Craig, Kokomo, Ind., that sold 
to Dale Kirklin, Kalamazoo, and 
James Fish, Hickory Corners, for 
$620. Contending bidder was Bob 
Thurlow, Freeland, Mich, 
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From tenant 
to owner 


Though handicapped by a drouth and two 
calls to marine duty, this South Carolina 
dairy farmer has, in 12 years, boosted his 


net worth to a total of $44,000. 


by R. M. Jones 


ANY young men try to avoid the tenant 
route to farm ownership. The impati- 


ence of youth may lead them to be- 
lieve it takes too long to reach their goal. 
This is the story of a young man who did 


start out as a tenant. His experience may be 
an inspiration and an example to young men 
who are planning farming as their vocation. 

Johnson Martin of Anderson County, South 
Carolina, grew up on a cotton farm with his 
parents, two brothers, and two sisters. His 
father did off-the-farm work so the larger 
portion of the farm work was left to John- 
son. From early childhood he has had the de- 
sire to do well any task given him. 

Johnson started his own farming operation 
in 1948 on a rented 73-acre farm near Pen- 
dleton, with assets totaling $2,000 and no 
debts. Today he owns 136 acres and rents 76 
from a neighbor under a 5-year lease. 

He purchased one-half interest in the farm 
in 1948 for $2,500 borrowed from the Fed- 
eral Land Bank. He purchased the other half 
and 63 additional acres that joined the farm 
in 1956 for $6,500, borrowed from the FHA. 
At the present time his annual payments are 
about $800 


Rented 73 acres... 

When he originally rented the 73 acres, 
most of the farm was in row crops and small 
grains, and he share cropped. He furnished 
the work stock and three-fourths of the fer- 
tilizer for cotton and corn, and two-thirds of 
the fertilizer for small grains. When the crops 
were harvested, Johnson received three-fourths 
of the cotton and corn, and two-thirds of 
the small grains. This agreement was in force 
until he went into service at the beginning 
of World War II 

At the present 
$60,000; liabilities are 
worth is $44,000 

Today, Johnson owns 50 Holstein cows, 32 
of which are in milk. He sells Grade A milk 
to Pet Dairy Products and for the past four 
years has won awards for quality milk. 


time Johnson's assets are 
$16,000, and his net 


Keeps production records .. . 

Johnson is in his second year of Weigh-A- 
Day-A-Month program and was among the top 
producers in his county last year. He milked 
an average of 24.2 cows that averaged 11,810 


The author is a vocational agriculture instructor at 


Pendieton, S.C 
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MILKING PARLOR which Johnson Martin built himself contains three stalls. He milks 


32 Holsteins that averaged 11,810 pounds milk and 437 pounds of butterfat in 1959-60. 


pounds of milk with a 3.7 per cent test, and 
437 pounds of butterfat. This high production 
is due to good foundation cows, his annual 
grazing program, and other good feeding and 
management practices. 

He uses artificial insemination and recently 
had a representative from the Northern Ohio 
Breeders Association on his farm to make 
recommendations on which bull to breed to 
his individual cows. This practice will help 
toward improving the quality and type of his 
Holsteins. Johnson is interested primarily, 
though, in milk production, but will grow in- 
to the purebred business. 

Since purchasing the first tract of land, he 
has built a cement block milking parlor, a 
62- by 52-foot loafing barn, a calf barn, has 
fenced and cross fenced pastures; dug out 
and floored with cement a 250-ton trench 
silo; installed electricity and running water 
in the tenant house, as well as remodeling his 
own home. He is now enlarging his milking 
parlor and building a new machine shed. 


Always willing to learn .. . 


Johnson places great trust in information 
he receives from various farm organizations 
and services. He puts into practice all of the 
advice he receives applicable to his setup. 

He is an 1l-year award winner for estab- 
lished soil conservation practices. He has de- 
veloped his third 5-year plan on his own farm 
as well as a 5-year plan on the leased farm. 

Every effort is made to make maximum 
use of his crop land in the production of 
feed. Last year there were 58 acres in per- 
manent pasture, 40 acres in temporary graz- 
ing, 30 acres of corn for his silo, 26 acres in 
small grains, and 20 acres of alfalfa and les- 
pedeza hay. There is enough equipment on 
the farm to produce and harvest all the crops. 

Johnson has always had a love for ani- 
mals, but especially likes dairy cattle. He 
chose the dairy business because he could ex- 
pect a regular monthly income. All has not 
been an upward climb, though. 

His farm program was interrupted when he 
served in World War II, and again during 
the Korean conflict. In 1950, just a few 
months after obtaining 18 dairy cows and 
equipment for a Grade A dairy, he was re- 
called to active duty from the inactive re- 
serves in the Marine Corps. 

He was given just 13 days notice to report. 
He applied for an extension of 90 days to 


permit him time to dispose of his dairy herd 
properly, but the granting office failed to 
notify him of approval. Consequently, he had 
to sell his cows at a great financial loss and 
leave his land idle. 

In August of 1953, he really had to start 
over to get back in the dairy business, and 
the summer of 1954 was the worst dry per- 
iod this section had had in 25 years. 

From August 1953 until May of 1958, 
Johnson did not miss a single milking, and 
until 1957 did 99 per cent of all his farming 
operations himself. He now has a part-time 
helper in his dairy but does all the building 
repairs and most machinery repairs. 


Active in FFA... 


During the time Johnson was enrolled in 
vo-ag work, he lived with his parents on a 
general farm. His productive projects in- 
cluded cotton, corn, small grains, and a brood 
sow. He grew his pigs out to market weight 
on home-grown feed. 

The money he made on his productive pro- 
jects was used to purchase a mule and a 
brood sow. In 1942, he bought his first trac- 
tor, combine, harrows, and cultivating equip- 
ment. He did custom work to get extra in- 
come to help pay for this equipment. 

He was top Young Farmer in his chapter 
in 1959. As a result of this, he was elected 
chapter president and state treasurer for 1960. 


Wife is bookkeeper ... 


Johnson is married and has two attractive 
children, Johnson, Jr., age 8, and ‘!argaret, 
age 6. Mrs. Martin is the official bookkeeper. 

These farm records play an integral part 
in Johnson's operation. The equipment need- 
ed for keeping complete records has called for 
an additional family room. Plans are now un- 
derway to turn the present family room in- 
to an office. 

This young farmer’s dreams have come 
true. What is his formula for success? 

Knowing where he is going; hard work, de- 
termination, good planning, and a sincere lik- 
ing for his work, added to a lot of faith, has 
gotten him there. 

Johnson Martin has proven beyond a doubt 
that one can start on very little means and 
make a success on a farm of only 136 acres. 
Franklin said “To accomplish much with lit- 
tle means is a sign of greatness.” 

The Martins have done just that! THE END 
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you get 
CLEANER 
MILK with 


WECO Milk-Veyor 


Air-borne contamination can't touch 
milk from the time it's poured into 
the self-closing receiver at stall- 
side! Releaser unit automatically 
keeps milk air and foam free as it 
enters bulk tank. No carrying, no 
delays, and continual milk flow to 
bulk tank assures constant cooling. 


@ LOWER BACTERIA COUNT WITH WECO 


@ TROUBLE-FREE .. . NO PUMPS, 
NO MECHANICAL PARTS 


@ EASY TO CLEAN, SANITIZE, STORE 
@ SEAMLESS M348 TRANSFLOW TUBING 
@ STAINLESS STEEL SEAMLESS UNITS 


ss 
DAIRYMEN EVERYWHERE 
RECOMMEND WECO... 


MIKE HOESE 
Mayer, Minn. 











**Milking is less 
tiresome with my 
Weco and there's 
no milk spilled. It's 
handy out of the way offer milk- 
ing; there are no flies in the strainer 


and | have less washing up now!” 


DANIEL BOLKCOM 
Delano, Minn. 


| save 30 minutes 
a milking, have less 


trouble with heifers. 





A lot less walking, } 
too, and my bulk tonk stays cleaner. 
Our health inspector has said ‘Weco 
is okay’. It saves lifting and clean 


up time is shorter.” 


Mail the coupon 
for FREE folder! 


eco 
Milk. — 
1765 me = NW. 
Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 
Dept. H-1 Send me free WECO folder: 
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OAKMORE FASHION’S QUEEN, Excellent, purchased wa Joel Eidson 


(left), Madison, Ga., 


for $1,125. ate agg! was Raymond 
Bloom and Son, Oakharbor d., represented by V 


. Bloom, at halter. 


Mosle new Ayrshire president 


ENRY B. MOSLE, Litchfield, 

Conn., was elected president 

of the Ayrshire Breeders’ As- 
sociation at its 86th annual meet- 
ing held at the Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. He succeeds Wil- 
liam H. Ashton, Edgemont, Pa. 


By secret mail ballot, the mem- 
bership voted approval by a vote of 
10 to 1 for 5 separate amendments 
and changes in the Association's 
regulations and by-laws. Among 
these was a decrease in the mini- 
mum fees for registering purebred 
Ayrshire calves. 

Festivities included a tour of the 
Pennsylvania Masonic Homes Farms 
at Elizabethtown, Pa., Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Artificial Breeders’ 
Cooperative at Lancaster, and a 
replica of an Amish farm and home 
in that area. 

A feature of the meeting was a 
panel discussion, “The role of young 
bulls in the future of our breed,” 
which was moderated by Dr. W. Ho- 
mer Cloninger, Pennsylvania State 
University. Others on the panel 
were Dr. I. D. Porterfield, West Vir- 
ginia University; David Yoder, man- 
ager Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Artificial Breeding Cooperative; 
Richard Kellogg, manager of Cen- 
tral Ohio Breeding Association; and 
Arthur G. Clark, manager of Mere- 
dith Farm, Topsfield, Mass. 

Awards for outstanding accom- 
plishment in breeding Ayrshires 
were presented to several breeders. 
The Distinguished Service Award 
was given to Mrs. Frances Ransom, 
Troy, N. Y., in recognition of the 
achievements made by her stepfa- 
ther, the late C. M. Rodriguez, for- 
mer owner of Vista Grande Farm, 
Cropseyville, N. Y. 


Among several French Trophy 


Ayrshire activity . . . 


Cups awarded was the one for the 
top record cow, Shagbark Rhoda, 
Excellent, that produced 20,605 
pounds of 5.0 per cent milk, 1,024 
pounds fat at 8 years, 3 months. 
She is owned by Ralph C. Berry, 
Hamilton, Mass. 


A complete summary of Associ- 
ation activities is presented in the 
table at the bottom of the page. 
Part of the drop in registrations 
was due to the fact that 1959 was 
a moratorium year. 


Sale averaged $711... 


The 1961 Grand National Sale 
was held at the Pennsylvania Farm 
Show Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Thirty-five head sold for an aver- 
age of $711, the top price being 
paid for a 4-year-old cow, Oak- 
more Fashion's Queen. Consigned by 
Raymond C. Bloom and Son, Oak- 
harbor, O., she was purchased for 
$1,125 by Joel Eidson, Madison, Ga. 


The sale was managed by Tom 
P. Whittaker, Brandon, Vt., and 
auctioneer was T. R. Langdell, Mil- 
ford, N. H. The sale was sponsored 
by the National Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Association and under the direction 
of its promotional committee. Chair- 
man of the sale committee was 
Cuthbert Nairn, Douglassville, Pa. 


Cattle which sold for prices of 
$1,000 or more and the buyers’ 
names are listed below: 


Joel Eldson, Georgia 
Oakmore Fashion's Queen 
Partridge Hill Farm, New Y 

Greenrange Select Joy 
F. Ambrose Clark, New. York 
Mase Homes vinace 


2nd 
Alyneddy Sweethear 
Dr. S. A. Dimiceli Family. 
Iroquois Betty Delight 
Greenrange Farm, Vermont 
Shagbark Champion General 


é 1, 
Illinois 
1 


1,000 


1959 1960 (+ or—) 





Female registrations 
Male registrations 
Total registrations 
Registrations from A.!. 
Per cent of total from A.A. 
Total transfers 
New members ........ 
Total membership 
Herds on herd test 
Cows on herd test 
Herds classified 
Cows classified 





RR. & BOX 





POST OFFICE 


STATE HERD SIZE 


Expenses . 
Net for year 
Net assets ...... 
Current liabilities ond “mortgage 


21,195 
1,855 
23,050 16,831 
8,138 7,127 

35.5 42.3 

12,491 10,747 

124 69 

9,711 9,783 

425 389 

12,269 12,030 

132 175 

3,363 3,894 
$159,463.54 $142,086.99 
159,038.44 150,334.27 
+-2,729.47 — 6,648.33 
227,104.77 221,476.22 
40,707.17 31,073.41 


15,460 
1,371 
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FROM EVERY 
COW YOU MILK 


this summer 





Flies rob average cow 

of $50.80 worth of 

milk each summer . . . 
but... 


Scientists found that by usin 
TABATREX FLY RE EL. 
LENT, cows were shielded from 
vicious biting flies in the pasture. 
Their tests, at the University of 
Illinois, proved that cows without 
flies rested more .. . ate more... 
and earned $50.80 more in butter- 
fat production than cows treated 
with commercial sprays without 
TABATREX. 


TABATREX SPRAYS 


ARE MORE EFFECTIVE! 
TABATREX sets up an invisible 
barrier that flies refuse to pene- 
trate; TABATREX repels 
flies, horn flies, stable flies, FACE 
FLIES, even the vicious horse fly, 
both in the barn and IN THE 
PASTURE. With TABATREX, 
flies DON’T LIGHT . . . DON’T 
BITE! Cows eat and rest peace- 
fully and MILK PRODUCTION 
GOES UP...ANDUP...AND 
UP! One single application is 
effective all day . . . often several 
days. 

INSIST YOUR SPRAY 


CONTAINS TABATREX! 
More than one hundred leading 
livestock spray manufacturers are 
including TABATREX FLY 
REPELLENT in their sprays. 
Look for the name on the label . . . 
TABATREX! Don’t accept sub- 
stitutes! Approved dairy cattle 
sprays with TABATREX are 
available at all leading DAIR- 
IES,DRUG, HARDWARE and 
FARM STORES, from your 
FILLING STATION and your 
DOOR-TO-DOOR DEALERS. 


RUSH COUPON 


| Glenn Chemical Company, Educational Dh, | 
2735 N. Ashland hve., Chicago 14, Ii | 


| 
| 
Please send me, FREE and WITHOUT O8-! 
i LIGATION, information on how | can 
j moke EXTRA PROFITS this year from | 
| the sale of my milk. 

| Ne 

| 





Address 





_o— 


= =m 


ecrmeres 








GLENN CHEMICAL CO. 
2735 N. Ashlond Ave. © Chicago 14, Ill. 
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BEST ELECTRONIC CONTROLLED SPRAYER 


WORDEN’'S ELECTRONIC CONTROLLED SPRAYER brings an entirely new 


and modern method of applying insecticide to the animal. This sprayer is operated 
automatically as the animal passes through the applicator. Should e@ animal stop 
in the applicator, the sprayer automatically shuts off until the animal moves on 
No other application on Uhe market today will equal the benefits from this machine. 
The sprayer is shipped to you parcel post, freight prepaid. 

Our Spray Un this year, consists of 
a fiberglass container, and entirely new : ' 
electronic controls. It is avallable in two ' } 
different sizes. one for small herds up to 
~, and another for herds of 3 or more 
We guarantee our sprayer. but it is neces 
sary that you use = chemical we supply 


The che o you is 
1 CONCENTRATE OF PYRETRRING AND 











PI [PERON YL Ly eo that you mix 

‘ ater Ve UICK- 
EST FLY “KILLER “ON THE “MA KET 

\rhi nsec s used by all Grade A 
Dairyme ar Ss th iguid Insecti 

ide aoere we ~ 4 by all Dai ry era ~ 
Ente omologist unty Agent also the 
Pest Contr Division USDA It is 
re commended to get the hard to kill 

es. and our cattle will © into the 
winter free from ce. NO EXPENSIVE 
REPELLENT HAS BEEN ADDED TO 
CHASE THE FLIES OVER = SOME 
OTHER ANIMAL ils high concentrate 
wl h ye mix with water, will give you 
spray insect k le with a per cent 4 or 5 i 
times stronger than you are buying. and Worden M U ing © y 
for less money. No worry about contam ; P.O. Box 517 Grand Island, Nebraska 
Inat ne the ywe's udder with petroleum 
we pee to you by supplying FREE \ Please send full information and tree tit- 
oF CHARG: ee with the pur chase of our | qatare en Cewens Compe 

praye Tr un er gh concentrate for you i i have —— .. Dairy Cattle 

ix fifteen ns of SPRAY INSEC- 

TK 1D As y + need more cher mical con . SD nee - Gat Ga 
centrate, through the season, we will sup ¢ thew - Hogs 
ply it to you at the st possible price ! 
quickly to y ir door ~ parcel post, ppd 1 Name ——_—_ e—S—S—$_————— 

WORDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY | Rural Route Prone —— 
P.O. Bex 517 Grand island, Nebraska | Town State 
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HOW MANY YEARS WILL YOU BE IN THE 
DAIRY BUSINESS? 


5--10--20, or longer? 
Gor ouer a half-century, the 
GRAHAM SCHOOL 


has helped Doirymen make the most of their years 
in business by increasing efficiency and profits. 





In 1960 clone, Breeders, Herdsamen, Managers ond Owners from 47 States, Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, Hong Kong and six Provinces of Conade came to the GRAHAM SCHOOL for training in 





@ Correction of Sterility in Cows, 


CLASSES BEGIN SECOND FULL 
Heifers & Bulls 


WEEK OF EACH MONTH 











Our FREE SCHOOL CATALOG @ Early Diagnosis of Pregnancy 





can help you plan your future @ Proper Delivery of Calves, Sefe 
SSeSOae MAIL COUPON TODAY-"-~-""*" 1% Removal of Afterbirths 
GRAHAM SCHOOL, Inc Dept. 64D 
Garnett, Kansas 
Gentiomen; Please send complete intermation GRAHAM SCHOOL, INC. 


amid your FREE 48-page Scheel catalog 


16 yeors of age and older, 
interested in the cottle business 


— for men, 
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HOOF ROT?..’ | 


CANKER — THRUSE 
A powerful, penetrating 
antiseptic and absorfing 
agemt for stubborn hoof 
infections. Easy to apply 

pour it on. No band- 
age required. $1.25 at drug 
and farm stores or write 


#. W. Mayler Co. Morris, 1. Y 





Dr. Naylor's 





“Slo Malic detalis on the. 

UNLOADER Silo Matic 

| HOW TO FEED 
LINITES® MECHANICALLY 


| ten Gense & Sn. tee, agate, en 











If you are a dairy farmer . . . read a paper that, from 
cover to cover, is devoted to dairy farm problems. 


























THE NAME THAT CAN SAVE YOU MONEY in 
BULK MILK COOLERS 


P <=> Write for FREE LITERATURE. 
Emil Steinhorst & Sons, Inc. 

Dept. HO -6 
616 South St., Utica 3, N. Y. 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


BLOAT .. . what to do until 
the veterinarian arrives 


(Continued from page 623) 


look ghastly — as though ready to 
explode. But many will hang on 
until the veterinarian arrives. 

Push your hand into her side. If 
the stomach billows a little, she’s 
probably not in real danger. But 
you'd better act if she feels like 
an over-inflated football. 

Another sure sign that action is 
required can be recognized when 
the animal goes down and can’t 
get up. Any bloated animal will 
stay on its feet as long as it can 
because lying down puts even 
greater pressure on the internal or- 
gans, such as the heart and lungs. 

You're also justified in taking 
internal action if the animal is 
gasping through an open mouth, 
tongue protruding, and if the nor- 
mally pink mucous membrane 
around its mouth and nose is a 
blue or purple color. 

This is a critical time for the 
farmer. Once you've determined 
that you must act, you must work 
quickly and intelligently. And here's 
where your pow-wow with the vet- 
erinarian pays huge dividends. In 
your talk, the practitioner will 
have undoubtedly recommended a 
treatment that will work best for 
you. If you prepared your emergen- 
cy kit accordingly, you'll be ready. 

A trocar puncture is most com- 
monly recommended in cases where 
drastic action is called for. The 
trocar consists of two parts: A 
sharp probe and a long hollow 
metal tube. The sharp probe slides 
snugly inside the tube. The tube 
portion of the trocar should be at 
least eight inches long. The whole 
unit can be purchased from a vet- 
erinarian for a reasonable price. 

This treatment is risky. But 
properly handled, it will result in 
relief for the bloated animal. 


Left side only ... 


Most critical is locating the cor- 
rect place to insert the trocar. It 
is used on the left side only. Un- 
fortunately, some people forget this 
basic rule in the heat of the mo- 
ment and plunge the trocar into 
the animal’s right side. The re- 
sult is a punctured small intestine 
and the inevitable death of the 
cow because the poisons in the in- 
testine seep into the body cavity 
and peritonitis sets in, killing the 
anima] four or five days later. 

Other animals have been stabbed 
between the ribs. A trocar inserted 
in this location will usually punc- 
ture a lung. This is often fatal, 
too, because blood fills the lung 
and causes pneumonia, or sudden 
death from hemorrhage. 

Get the veterinarian to show 
you exactly where the trocar goes. 
He can give you some “rules of 
thumb” to follow. 

On a normal animal the correct 
location is the notch between the 
last rib and spine — the hollow 
part of the flank. However, in 
many bloated cows there is no 
“hollow.” 

The textbook approach is this: 
Feel for the top portion of the last 
rib on the left side. Locate the 
hip bone. From there you will feel 
a broad (about one and one-half 
inches wide) muscle connecting the 
lower part of the last rib. Draw 
an imaginary triangle from the top 
of rib to hip bone and back along 
muscle to rib. Each line will be 
about the same length, giving an 
equilateral triangle. 

Next, find the middle of each of 


these three lines and connect these 
points, forming another equilateral 
triangle (making four such trian- 
gles). The spot you want to hit 
is the exact center of the upper 
lefthand triangle. 

Here’s a good way to double- 
check the location: Put your left 
thumb on the animal's left hip. 
Spread your fingers to full span, 
pointing your little finger toward 
the left front elbow of the animal. 
When your hand is spread this 
way, the correct point to insert 
the trocar is at the tip of your 
little finger. 

And when the cow is seriously 
bloated, this spot may actually be 
higher than the rest of the animal. 

Even when you locate the proper 
place, your success depends a good 
deal on driving the trocar in at 
the proper angle. Aim the instru- 
ment toward the elbow of the ani- 
mal’s right front leg, then push 
toward it. It’s very rare that any 
trocar is so sharp that it can break 
the hide. In this case, it's best to 
cut a one-half-inch slit with your 
pocket knife before plunging trocar. 

The distance between hide and 
stomach wall is about one inch in 
a fat cow, but you'll want to drive 
the trocar about four to five inch- 
es in for insurance. 

You'll know if you've hit the 
stomach if a strong odor of fer- 
menting roughage comes out the 
metal tube after you withdraw the 
probe. 


Why location is important... 


The situation is roughly this: 
The stomach is in contact with 
the rest of the body in a small 
area (that described above). If you 
stick the animal anywhere else, 
you may release some gas, but as 
the stomach collapses, it has enough 
weight to cause it to be pulled 
away from the trocar cannula, or 
tube. Then juices and gas from 
the stomach escape into the peri- 
toneal cavity. 

Not only do you increase the 
chances of peritonitis, but you al- 
so relieve only some of the pres- 
sure. And any medication through 
the tube or cannula is now impos- 
sible because the medicine will go 
into the wrong place. 

By sticking in the right spot, 
where the stomach is supported by 
its own attachments to the body, 
you will allow full escape of the 
gas and keep the cannula in the 
stomach for later treatment by a 
veterinarian. 

If the tube gets clogged by some 
of the coarser stomach material, 
you can easily free it by re-insert- 
ing the probe and immediately 
withdrawing it, holding the tube 
solidly in place. It’s a good idea to 
hold the tube in the animal if pos- 
sible, because the moving rumen 
may tend to work the cannula 
outward. 

Since it may take only a few 
seconds to plunge the trocar, but 
an hour to get the gas out, it may 
be wise to have five or six of 
these instruments. But this depends 
on herd size. The veterinarian can 
advise you on this when you get 
him to instruct you in its proper 
use and location. 

Caution must be exercised in 
handling a bloated cow. Even a 
quiet animal may become aggres- 
sive when bloated. They switch 
their tails and kick violently at 
their abdomen, or belly. So when 
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applying a trocar, either stand by 
the animal’s shoulder and reach 
back, or, better yet, stand on the 
right side and work over her back. 


Other possible treatments .. . 


Although trocar relief is reluc- 
tantly recommended by veterinar- 
ians in those rare cases where 
emergency home treatment is dras- 
tically needed, there are other al- 
ternatives that should be considered. 

Some farmers have reported suc- 
cess in treating chronic bloaters 
with a stomach tube. It’s a good 
idea to get some instructions on 
this because there is a real danger 
of pushing the tube into the wind- 
pipe instead of the esophagus. 

As mentioned earlier, a garden 
hose will also work. First cut off 
the metal ends and bevel the edges. 
This is important because sharp 
edges may cut or tear the lining 
of the esophagus, causing injury. 

Both the stomach tube and gar- 
den hose have natural curves to 
them. To minimize the chance of 
hitting the windpipe, start the hose 
or tube with the curvature upward. 

It should be pointed out that it 
is relatively difficult to get a 
stomach tube into the windpipe of 
a normal cow. But the chances 
are increased tremendously when 
the animal is bloated. When she is 
gasping, no cow wants to take 
time from breathing to swallow. 
And she must swallow the hose in 
order for it to be pushed into the 
gullet and on into the stomach. 

When you insert the hose in the 
mouth, push it backward until it 
stops. Then wait a moment. A 
cow’s natural reaction is to swal- 
low such foreign objects in her 
mouth. Once she does, you can 
feel resistance as you feed the 
tube into the gullet, toward her 
stomach. 

But if you don’t give the cow 
time to swallow, you'll probably 
put the tube down her windpipe, 
into the lungs, causing injury. If 
you are in the trachea, or wind- 
pipe, there will be no resistance. 
Once the hose is in the lungs, you 
can shake the trachea and actually 
hear the hose rattle against the 
larger, more rigid windpipe wall. 

It’s important to be sure you're 
in the stomach before pouring 
anything down the tube. A little 
water in the lungs will be readily 
dispersed with no effects, but ani- 
mal or vegetable oil will coat the 
lung lining and may be fatal. 
Kerosene or turpentine would burn 
the lungs out. 

Unless you give the cow an op- 
portunity to swallow, you may push 
the hose down the windpipe three, 
four, or five times in a row. 

And since more than one cow 
has bitten a hose off, leaving the 
farmer with only a stub, it’s a 





“We think she picked it up from 
our dog.” 


good idea to block her mouth open 
while working with tubes or hoses. 

You'll know the hose is in the 
stomach if you can smell or hear 
escaping gas. 

Once it reaches the rumen, the 
hose’s upward curvature will push 
the opening to the top of the stom- 
ach where it will do the best job 
of removing the gas. But the thick 
foam which prevents the gas from 
escaping naturally may even block 
its passage through the tube. That 
is why it’s good insurance to pour 
a defoamer down the hose. One 
cupful of animal or vegetable oil 
will cut through the foam and help 
the animal belch freely. 

There’s also a chance that a semi- 
solid stomach particle will clog the 
tube. You can usually clear this by 
forcing a little water through the 
hose into the rumen with a stom- 
ach pump. 


Drenching also works .. . 


Defoamer can also be adminis- 
tered by drench. Put one cup of 
defoamer in a long-necked bottle. 
Either shove the bottle between the 
cow’s teeth and cheek, or into 
the gap between her front teeth 
and molars (back teeth). Keep her 
head a little above the horizontal 
while pouring. Watch for choking 
and don’t let the cow bite off the 
bottleneck. 

Another way to get the defoam- 
ing agent into the animal is by 
injecting it directly into the rumen 
with a hypodermic syringe, fitted 
with a long needle. Because of the 
dangers of peritonitis and adhes- 
ions, the needle should be inserted 
in same location described for the 
trocar. About one cup (eight ounc- 
es) of defoamer is recommended. 

Some persons say turpentine or 
kerosene poured down the cow's 
throat also will relieve her bloat- 
ing. This will, indeed, unclog the 
stomach, but it may also injure 
the animal's digestive system and 
cause her to go off feed for several 
days. The animal or vegetable oils 
(such as corn, olive, peanut, lin- 
seed, and soybean oils) are just as 
effective and easier on the stomach. 

Latest research indicates that 
sticking a butcher knife into a 
cow’s stomach should be avoided 
until the last possible second. But, 
as one veterinarian says, “If ani- 
mals are dying around you, you're 
justified in sticking them with 
anything handy.” And, although 
the other treatments mentioned are 
much safer, you may have to re- 
sort to other methods. 

The butcher knife is one, but 
some farmers faced with this grave 
situation, and without proper equip- 
ment, have used a pocket knife, 
a straightened out piece of barbed 
wire fence, or other sharp instru- 
ments. In these cases, however, 
you greatly increase the dangers 
of peritonitis and adhesions, reduc- 
ing the chances of ful) recovery. 

If you are desperate enough to 
use the butcher knife, it’s best to 
tell the veterinarian so he can at- 
tempt to clean the stomach mate- 
rial out of the peritoneal cavity 
and sew up the rumen. 

Some farmers, believing an ani- 
mal is about to die, have tried 
slitting their throats to bleed the 
animal out for butchering. This 
won't work, however, because the 
stomach gas makes the meat en- 
tirely worthless. And you also run 
the risk of killing an animal be- 
fore all hope is really lost. 

Prevention of bloat is still the 
best treatment and this is a sep- 
arate subject in itself. Despite 
what you do to prevent it, some 
cows will bloat and the informa- 
tion presented here is designed to 
show you what to do. THE END 


The answer to bacteria problems 
is a low-cost Lo-Bax sanitation program that keeps your 
milk rejects at a minimum. Lo-Bax dissolves quickly to make 
a clear, fast-acting chlorine rinse that kills harmful bacteria 
fast . . . gives positive chlorine protection to all equipment 
and utensil surfaces that come in contact with milk. And 
for sure, easy measuring, each bottle of Lo-Bax contains a 
handy plastic spoon. Write for complete details today on 
Lo-Bax Special and Lobax-W (with a wetting agent). 
Olin Mathieson, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


For a low,count at low cost . . . Lo-Bax° 


Chlorine Bactericides 


a%® li 
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Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 








ARE YOUR You Need 


PROFITS 
Plenty of Water 


STILL 
for Profitable 


IN THE 
FIELD? 

Dairying 

YOU'LL HAVE IT WITH A 


RED JACKET 
‘Submega’ PUMP 


A Red Jacket ‘‘Sub- 
merga’’ Pump in your 
well assures you of the 
quantity of water and the 
day-to-day dependability 
needed for profitable 
dairying. Then you'll be 
sure to have enough water 
for dairy stock (each cow 
needs 35 gallons a day), 
for cleaning and for do- 
mestic use. 

There’s a size of Red 
Jacket ‘‘Submerga’”’ 
Pump for any dairy need 
with capacities up to 200 
gallons per minute. They 
can pump from any depth 
at pressures to meet your 
needs. Your nearest Red 
Jacket dealer can give you 
complete information. 





If they are, you'll find a bank 
is much safer. Of course, you'll 
get even more profit by using 
an Aerovent in-storage drying 
system —developed by agricul- 
tural engineers who are then- 
selves farmers. Before you buy 
anything else, check with Aero- 
vent. Write for free literature 
and price quotations today! 


“7 RED JACKET 


P. O. Box 9007 PW el -Vemmel-ii\lcmote. 


Lansing, Michigan 
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DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


USED BULK MILK TANKS 
w 








FARM EQUIPMENT 








DEPRESSION PRICES 





like” new, navy surplus 


stock. OC. O. CASH, Han 








10-TON TRUCK HOIST $199.99 $50 down 
$50 monthly Can wee agents DUNBAR, 
Minneaps 8, Minnesota 10-4 
FOR SALE: ” Bulk milk truck, farm pickup, 2 
lon stainless steel Walker’ tank on 
Chevrolet tandem, very 
on new engine. §8,500 
SIEBERT, 622 Linden 
phone 4609 - 5340 


SILOS 


TRIED, PROVEN! Forage 
silo forage server sautomatic 
Bila-Save ensilage preservative, Even-Flo silage 
distributors. Farmers, dealers write: SHER 
ROD SILO SALES, Strawberry Piains, Tena. 

?- 





100 series 

1,000 miles 
write JIM 
Celina, Ohio 





. 
Avenue 








saver § gilass-lined 
bunk feeder 


SILO WALLS CRUMBLY? Spoilage 
walls’ Use DeMuth Penetrating Silo Claze 
Also plastic sil covers: FROBERG DIS- 
TRIBUTING COMPANY, Valparaiso, Ind 8-9 


around 








FEED GETTER SILAGE with less labor with 
s Veo Dale silo unloader. Double sugers and 
positive cutting action mix silage thoroughly 
from wall to center under all conditions 
tromen, compacted, or soft. Silage is thrown 
(not blown) down chute faster and with less 
power Advanced design eliminates clogging, 
assures positive starting and better perform- 
ance Three-point suepension sesures even 
removal of silage. Write for complete details 
Dealer inquires invited VAN DALE, INC 
Box 72, Wayzata, Minnesota 10-spl 

HAY AND BEDDING 

CARLOT, TRUCK WAY, aifaifa pellets, grein, 
teed. SOHWAB BROS. MILLS, INC New 
Bavaria, Ohio. Phone 3156 12-spl 





AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING, terms, soon 
catalog, REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, 





Free 
Mason 
City, Iowa 23-° 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! MIS- 
SOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box #8466-D4, 
Kaneas City 14, Missouri 19-° 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, 
000 yearly sparetime, raising 
OAKHAVEN.24, Cedar Hill, Texas 

SPECIAL OFFER: Go into business yourself, 
steam clean tractors, car engines, farm equip 

supermarket carte. Make §150 weekly 
expenses or rent. We will ship you 

freight 1 Electromagic Steam Clean 
automatic and special 2-wheel 

ready to go, all for only 9500 
ELECTRONICS, INC., Box 150, Ver 
South Dakota Attention Do It 

{ Department 12-6 


FARMS WANTED 


MORE DAIRY FARMS needed to sell. Extreme 
Northern I s, Southern Wisconsin. H. E 
GILBERT Rea tor & Associates Fikhora, 
Wisconsin (Over LL years successful experi 

s.* 








“How to make §35,- 
earthworms!"’ 
21-* 


ment, 


13) ostly 


er fully 











ence at your service.) 
FAMILY wou._o Like to buy dairy farm, 

tocked and equipped, on % of milk check 
Available «pring 1962. Anywhere. BOX 
659 are Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
12-2 
WANTED TO RENT: Dairy farm for 1962 pos- 
Have registered herd over 500 fat 
Prefer cash rent BOX 661, care Hoard’s 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


FARMS FOR SALE 


basis 


session 


Dairyman 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





FARMS FOR SALE 


MISCELLANEOUS 





171-ACRE GRADE A dairy farm, 40-head cat 


tle machinery, 
loam soil, 


garage 


of milk 


POX 
PRICED 


tive 560-acre Wisconsin 
$55 an acre! 
portedly 
ly orchard 
See pic 
house, 34 
buildings 
5% town. Get 
at only $19,500, 


milk 
fine 


mer « 


out, ba 


AGEN( 
South 


sTRouT’ 


with 
by 525 
border, 
icated 


STROU 
Chicago 





State Street 


modern &8-room house, clay 
chicken coop, 2-car 
Down payment $12,500, balance % 
check. Full price §357,500. FRED 
Route 1, Rudolph, Wisconsin 

FOR QUICK SALE! Own this produc- 
farm for less than 
175 acres cropland, pasture re- 
handles 100 head, 4 springs. Fami- 
Modern 7-room 4-bedroom house. 
in catalog! Good barn, Grade B 
stanchions, 2 silos, other 
Half mile to trout stream, 
the most for your money here 
one-third down! Free sum- 
talog, beautifully illustrated through- 
ains coast to coast! UNITED FARM 
¥. 1504-HD Consumers Building, 220 
Chicago 4, Illinois 

S&S FREE CATALOG! Bargain packed 


machine shed, 


tures 








over 4,000 property descriptions covered 


border to 
year of ded 
copy write 
Dearborn, 

12-3 


area agencies in 36 states, 
coast to coast. Our 6let 

service For your free 

T REALTY, 7-AU South 
5, Tlinois 





HELP WANTED 





ESTABLISHING 50-cow registered Holstein herd 


with bulk tank, stanchion barn. Need work- 
ing herdsman - manager. Southern Wisconsin 
BOX 655, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin 11-2 


WANTED: Experienced artificial breeding tech- 


nicians 


state 


BROTHERS FARMS, Watertown, 
for details 


Through our frozen semen program 
areas may be developed in any 
required Write PIPER 
Wisconsin 

s-* 


References 


WANTED: Married or single man to milk cows 


All registered 


Holsteins on official test. New 


modern milking parlor, best of working con- 
ditions. House furnished near work and town 
Want young man with ability to milk and 
be good with cows. No field work. Chance 
for advancement as we are expanding. State 
wages first letter, GREEN MEADOW FARMS, 
Elsie, Michigan 12-2 
WANTED: Top cowman, must know machinery 
and equipment, « willing worker, on grain 


and registered 


drinker 


quarters 


K LOOK 


and grade Holstein dairy. No 


quitter or chain smoker. Living 
for couple furnished. WENDELL 
MANN, Enderlin, North Dakota 


WANTED: Reliable married man for work on 


jairy farm with 180 registered Holsteins 
Herd on official test and classifying program. 
No field work. Modern living quarters plus 
modern barn equipment. Apply in person 
R. B. MeLAUGHLIN, Rock River Farms, 
Byron, Illinois. Phone Byron 7791 
WANTED: Resident farm manager for 450-acre 
farm in northeast Ohio. Dairy and beef op- 
eration with modern milking parior and com- 
pletely automatic beef feed lot. Salary plus 


incentives 
Prefer & man 
ing and as 
terested, 


Indiana 


House and all utilities furnished. 
with some experience in dairy- 
a resident farm manager. If in- 


write BOX 481, West Lafayette, 
12-4 





POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED: 


University graduate in 


dairy, 42 years old, ambitious, exceilent 
health, family of 4 boys, experienced in 
Holstein herd management, showing, artificial 
breeding (6 years), sire analyzing, pedigree 
work, agricultural promotion and extension 
work Desire to relocate. References upon 
request. Write BOX 662, care Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

EXPERIENCED dairy tarm manager. Fully 


qualified in all 


College 


to handling 
maintenance and repair 


life experience 
300-head, 


with 
highest 


Ex perience 
furnish help 
656, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 


Can 


branches 
trained and 
large 


of dairy farming 

Graham student. Used 
herds, control of labor, 
of equipment. Good 


references. BOX 658, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
WANTED: Herdeman or farm manager's job, 


Three years on present job 
over 200 milkers, one of the 
producing herds in the United States 
with artificial breeding, showing. 
Best of references. BOX 
Fort Atkinson, 


Wisconsin 


CHRISTIAN MARRIED MAN, 
son, desires dairy management or 
Lifetime 

Hoard's 

Wisconsin 


care 


with working 
shares 
BOX 657, 
Atkinson, 
12-2 


experience all phases. 


Dairyman, Fort 





GOOD SOUND WISCONSIN farms. Ptister Farm 


Agency, BERT PFISTER, Mt. Horeb, Wis 
consin 15-* 
VIRGINIA livestock. dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor, John H 
Hitt Associate, Culpeper, Virginia 12-* 
FREE CATALOG describes Wisconsin farms for 
sale. Your copy is ready now. Write LOGAN. 
WAY, INC., Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 1-* 
120-ACRE DAIRY FARM, 240 head of cattle, 
milk hese 20-stanchion milking barn irriga- 
t system, farm equipment includes tractor 
and chopper. green feed wagons, seeders, ete 
Distributer leases new modern milk plant on 
premises. Will sell all or sell cattle and 
equipment and lease land. J. T. CARLTON 
Bou 146 Hawthorne, Florida 11-2 
DAIRY FARMS: Central Wisconsin: 200 acres 
190 acres Oper 4-bedroom, modern house; 
56x94 barn with barn cleaner, 30 stanchions, 
pens, silos ther buildings; 46 head cattle 
2 tractors baler other machinery; §50,000 
with $20.00 jown. Other tarms, send for 
yar free catalog. STEVENS AGENOY, Spen- 
or, Wisconsin, phone OLiver 9-2291 12-2 
INVESTMENT DAIRY FARMS for sale. Good 
returns to asbeentee owners. FARM MAN- 
AGEMENT, INC., Irwin, Ohio 
MISSISSIPPI: 640-acre dairy farm, pipeline, 
bulk tank, good milk outlet, all year graz- 
ing, take care of 300 head easy, fenced and 
eress fenced, modern house, 9 rooms, 2 baths, 
2 porches, black heavy prairie soil, spring 
water, runs 15,000 gallons per hour. §85.- 
000 Write owner: GORDON HOLROYD, 
P.O. Box 355, Newton, Mississippi. Tele- 


phone 511-R4 

TWO OF SALEM COUNTY'S best dairy farms 
for sale. Call collect: HOWARD HARRIS, 
Rockwell 98-0010, Woodstown, New Jersey 


DOGS 








GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 


Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 
cialty Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Towa. 18-* 
HEPHERDS, COLLIES. Outstanding Heelers. 
Watch Dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flana- 
gan, Ilinois. 2-° 





RABBITS 





on $500 month 
RABBITRY, Mt 


RAISE Angora, New Zealand rabbits, fishworms 
plan. Free details. WHITE'S 
Vernon 2, Ohio. 12-° 





SWINE 





stock rack, good condition, 


FOR SALE: Wisconsin teeder pigs, 40 Ibs 
$12.75. Also brood sows, 250 ibe., 4 weeks 
off 955 1959 Chevrolet truck with 18-ft. 


and Massey Har- 


ris 6-%. combine, like sew §1175. CLAR- 
ENCE ACKER, Middleton, Wisconsin. Phone 
TErrace 6-3451 12-* 





POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 





DUCKLINGS now available weekly. 
COKATO WATERFOWL, 


Price list. 


Cokato, Minn. 12-2 


WANTED: Standing walnut timber 


WANTED: 


I pay top 
prices, cash RONALD volt, 
Gattenberg, lows. 0-4 
Good location for cheese vO a 
Write: BOX 660, care Hoard'’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





DAIRY CATTLE 





nqvess p A BUYERS — 
AIRY 


FOR SALE: 


cows 


JU-4-2347 days, 
CHOICE SELECTION of Holstein dairy 
and heifers, 
and Bangs tested. Calfhood 
istered 


SON, 
CHOICE HOLSTEIN 


WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE. Attention: 
men and cattle dealers. 
and heifers. 
have drivers available to buy direct 
farmers or will fill 
NERING 


Chute, Wisconsin ST 8-3352 or ST 8-2576 
KEATING 
lection fresh and springing selected cows and 
heifers, 
saves 


wisconsin HOLSTEINS for the 
states 
on hand at all 
best producing herds 
Artificial 
for any 
North Carolina, 
North Carolina, 
CANADIAN Registered Holsteins. 
nated cows and heifers. 


Acala, Texas 
WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN first 
hood vaccinated 
CHARLES KELLY, Onawa. 
Toe 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS: 
bulls, some younger males, 
and heifers 
sires and from classified dams with HIR rec- 
ords. 
Ohio. Phone 5-2606. 

ATTENTION DAIRYMEN and Cattle Dealers: 
Indiana's largest 
bred Holstein cattle, 


credited. Terms to reliable parties 
FARMS, Rural 


apol 
FOR SALE: 


Route 1, 
CANADIAN HOLSTEINS direct from the farms. 
Registered, T.B. 
DLESEX HOLSTEIN 


your dairy herd. 

higher milk produci 
you with 
Arrangements can 
of these cows anywhere in the United States 
or abroad. Office headquarters are at Colum- 


od every dairyman.’ 


WHEN BUYING 

LVES OR DAIRY CATTLE, in- 
a Se select cattle personally. If impos- 
sible, have them checked by someone in 
whom you have confidence. Complete under- 
standing in writing between buyer and seller 
is very important. Should you buy on ap- 
proval, it is advisable to have animals in- 
spected by veterinarian om arrival before ac- 


ceptance, Report serious health problems to 
your state veterinarian. 
DAIRY CATTLE SALES, every Thursday, April 


— Hoard’s Dairyman. 


wy October. Top springer cows and heit- 
to 600 head every sale MATTES 
LIVESTOCK MARKET, Thorp, Wis i0-* 
Holstein springing heifers and 
Geod selection of open and bred heifers 
R. B. BRICHER, St. Charles, Mlinois. Phone 
JU-4-2895 nights 7-24 
cows 
fresh and close springers. T.B 
vaccinated, Reg- 
service age ARTMAN & 
oe. Illinois. Phone 2621. 2-° 
cows and heifers, all ages. 
Vaccinated. T.B. tree. Fieldman available, or 
will fill orders as directed. Wh'tewater Dairy 
Association, DEAN HARNDEN, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Phone Palmyra 358. 1-* 


bulls 


Dairy- 
Top springing cows 
Also open heifers any size. We 
from the 
orders as directed. GON- 
BROTHERS DAIRY FARM, Route 
Wisconsin. Phone Little 
1-12 
large se- 


1, Kaukauna, 


BROTHERS FARM offers 
strictly —— Buying on order 
time aod mon Call or write FORT 
—— WISCONSIN. Telephone JOrdan 
5.* 


Southern 
Heifers and cows 
times, originating from the 
in Southern Wisconsin. 
breeding. Bang’s and T.B. tested 
state. Call P. R. ELAM, Marshall, 

phone 53451, or Mars Hill, 
2381 nights 6-* 


Financing available 


Young vacci- 
Buy direct from the 


farms. Elgin County Holstein Breeders Club 
Telephone Talbotville, Ontario 6-R-12. DON 
SHORE, R.R. #6, St. Thomas, | 
Canada. 


HIGH QUALITY Holstemm and Guernsey spring: 
ers and heifers all sizes. J. W 


& BILL GEUR- 


KINK, telephone 322 or 21F31, Baldwin, 
Wisconsin. 15-* 
FOR SALE: Buy your vaccinated dairy cows 
and heifers direct from the farmers where 
quality prevails. GEORGE E SWANSON, 
Rice Lake, Wis. Phone CEdar 4-4717 6-19 


WE ARE NOW READY to fill your orders for 
Holstein and Guernsey cows and heifers 
direct from farmer to you on commission basis. 
CHET BURNSTAD & SON, Tomah, 
Phone Tomah 406-M or 752-R-12. 16-* 

CHOICE HOLSTEINS: 40 springing heifers and 
cows 
BILL CLOW, Plainfield, 
6629 

HOLSTEIN cows and heifers, 
tresheners, vaccinated, 
you bay. I 
WILSON, Catlett, 


Shipped 


Wisconsin. 


September freshening heifers 
Illinois. General 6- 
11-3 


27 August, 


springers and fall 
tested. Come see before 
handle only the best. H. J 
Virginia, phone ST 8-5251 


11-4 
HOLSTEIN HEIFERS fresh September, Octo- 
ber. Wisconsin born, Texas raised. ROSE 
12-3 


calf heifers, call- 
Financing available 
lowa 12-3 


QUALITY HOLSTEIN cows and heifers 
Bred or open. Calfhood vaccinated. VERNUS 
STROMMEN, Bilanchardville, Wisconsin 8-6 


A tew service age 
foundation females 
Nearly all sired by excellent 
Lebanon, 

22-" 


SanMarGale FARMS, Box 265 


selection of grade and pure- 
bred for production and 


show type, will sell one or 500 We will 
ship subject to approval. Cattle eligible for 
any state. Vaccinated, TB and Bang's ac- 


BOTTEMA 
Route #2, Box 206, Indian- 
is, Indiana. Phone TE 9-6575. 12-° 
16 Holstein heifers to freshen in 
August and September. LEO SCALLON, 
Markesan, Wisconsin, dial 324-5813. 


and Bang’s certified. MID- 
BREEDERS ASSOCIA- 





— P .—_ “——— OL 2-2616. ~_ 
Ontario. 

BULLS _-neGisTERED HOLSTEIN for ee = 
lease Also select females, all ages. J. V. 
“JAKE” Lt — Fithian, Dlinois. Phone 
Collison PR-6-3421 10-spl. 


KENYON BROTHERS FARM serving the dairy 
farmer for 
choice Holstein cows and 
fresh and close Se service bulls 
and Bang's test 
lots. KENYON 
nols. Phone SHerwood 1-1818 

WISCONSIN DAIRY COWS —TI am handling 


forty Large selection of 
first call heifers, 
T.B. 
truckload 
Elgin, Illi- 

19-* 


years. 


In carioad or 
BROTHERS ©O., 


-producing aoiee cows for improvement to 
f you are interested in « 

herd, I can supply 
dairy cows you need 
be made to make delivery 


all the 


bus, New Jersey. Always « large selection 
on hand. Write or call REUBEN GREEN- 
BERG, Columbus, New Jersey. “A good deal 


Mailing address Reuben 





OF 


INTEREST TO WOMEN 








$9.95; quarts, $15 per 
Sample pint, 25c. 
Mi lis 11, Mi 


PLASTIC FREEZER CONTAINERS. Square pints, 


hundred postpaid. 
OXBORO, Box 7031QQ, 
8-10 





p mm = 


» New Jersey—phone Bor- 


XN. J., AXminster 8-1021 20 - apl 








MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


ON NEXT PAGE 








June 25, 1961 


lf Canada thistles are taking over... 


(Continved from page 624) 


with duckfoot or one-way) killed 
85 per cent of the weeds the first 
year. A second year of spraying 
in the grain and three cultivations 
after harvest gave 100 per cent 
elimination. 

2. Plowing after harvest and 
spraying thisties with three-fourths 
pound of 2,4-D or MCPA acid 
equivalent per acre after they 
emerged on the plowing killed 85 
per cent of the weeds in one 
year. A second year of spraying 
on the grain, plowing after har- 
vest, and spraying after thistles 
emerged on the plowing gave 98 
per cent elimination. 

3. Spraying in the stubble after 
harvest with three-fourths pound 
of 2,4-D or MCPA gave 50 per 
cent kill. Three years of spraying 
in the grain and again after har- 
vest gave 90 per cent elimination. 

4. Late fall plowing (just be- 
fore freeze-up) gave 70 per cent 
kill in three years when used as 
the only fall treatment after 
spraying in the grain each year. 
However, it did not improve re- 
sults when any of the other aft- 
er-harvest treatments were used. 

On corn it was found that a 
single application of 24-D or 
MCPA killed only a few thistles. 
Two applications of one-half to 
three-fourths pound per acre (the 
first applied one week to ten days 
after the first cultivation and the 
second after tasseling with drop 
nozzles on a high clearance spray- 
er) killed 40 per cent of the 
thistles. Do not cultivate for at 
least one week after spraying. 


Control in three years ... 


You can control Canada thistle 
in about three years when a crop 
of alfalfa or alfalfa-brome grass 
mixture is planted and cut regu- 
larly for hay. The use of 4(2,4-DB) 
is helpful for controlling annual 
broad-leaved weeds and Canada 
thistle the first year when estab- 
lishing a stand. CAUTION: If this 
chemical is used, any hay pro- 
duced the first year should not be 
fed to livestock. 

Brome grass cut regularly for 
hay is almost as good as alfalfa. 
However, you can kill almost all 
the thistles if you spray the 
brome grass twice a year (early 
June and mid-August) for two or 
three years. To be on the safe 
side, it is best to use only one- 
half pound of 24-D the first 
spring but you can use three- 
fourths pound the rest of the time. 

Thistles can be eliminated fas- 
ter if the fields are cultivated five 
times during the summer before 
the alfalfa or brome is seeded in 
mid-August. About 90 or 95 per 
cent of the weeds can be killed 
in two years. However, spraying 
with 2,4-D in the brome grass the 
second year gives 100 per cent 
kill by the end of that year. 


Amino triazole kills .. . 


sometimes called ATA, 
or amino triazole usually 
to 100 per cent of the 
Canada thistles with one treat- 
ment. Use four pounds active in- 
gredient (eight pounds of the 50 
per cent powder) when the thist- 
les are starting to bud. Apply it 
with your regular weed sprayer, 
but use at least ten gallons of 
water per acre. It takes about 
six weeks to kill the weeds. CAU- 
TION: Do not use in a crop that 
is harvested or grazed. 

You can use any one of several 
soil sterilants as one-shot treat- 
ments for the small patches. Ap- 
ply the chemical to a band six 
to eight feet beyond the outside 


Amitrol, 
amizol, 
kils % 


of the patch. Best results are 
obtained if the chemicals are ap- 
plied between September 1 and 
December 1; however, summer 
treatments are also satisfactory. 
We had good success when we 
used the following chemicals at 
the rate designated for each square 
rod. The higher rates were needed 
for summer applications. 

mmate “X" 4 to 


A 
Atlacide 
Chiorax 
Chi 


iorea 
Concentrated 
Bo! 


6 pounds 


Polybor-chiorate 
Sodium chlorate 
THE END 





Sales Announcements 


June 26, 1961 Holsteins—Edgar Schoep- 
ke a & herd and bred heifer sale 
fisconsin, on farm located 
Southwest of Oakfield on County 
Highway F. 72 head. G. Jack Stanch- 
field, Sales Manager, 30 Champion Ave- 
nue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 

June 2, 1961 Guernseys—Pre-Eminent 
Farm Dispersal, at the farm, Gallatin, 
Missouri. 10:00 a.m. 175 head. Sterling 
Industries, Inc., owner, J. C. Penney, 
President, Harold Appley, Manager. For 
—s or further a write or 
call he Merryman ompany, Sparks, 
eee. Prescott 


phone a — 





Special Opportunities 
DAIRY CATTLE 


ATTENTION CATTLE DEALERS: 1200 to 
16002 Wisconsin and Canadian cows. Vacci- 
neted, TB and blood tested to go anywhere 
in the country. Always «a large selection on 
hand. Top heifers, cows, springers and fall 
heifers. Wholesale prices by trailer-load. 5% 
above first cost. Why chase over the coun- 
try. Money saved with your first stop here. 
Delivery arranged same day as purchase. Call 
Utica RE-6-2972. OENTRAL NEW YORK 
LIV ESTOOK SALES, INC., River Road, Mar- 
New York. Located 4% mile west of the 

Marcy State Hospital on Route 49 

FOR SALE: Registered Brown Swiss heifer, 
months old. Sire: Benedale Symbol. Dam: 
Millrose Duke's Rosalie Write: STEVEN 
EDMONDS, Box 370, Richmond, Iilinois 
Phone 4851. 


DISPLAY 














NOTICE TO BUYERS 


WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 














WISCONSIN 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Midwestern Dairymen ! ! ! 
Fine athe SPRINGING Setters, yearlings, 
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FOR SALE 
PUREBRED BROWN SWISS 


Several heifers entered in the All American 
Futurity. Just fresh or to freshen soon, bred 
and unbred heifers and calves. From EX proven 
plus sires and from EX or VG dams with 
records up to 1,109 F and 29,000 M. Several 
top cows. One a ‘“‘Tamarind’s’’ highest butter- 
fat daughter with two records over 1,000 F, 
also her 3 month old son from the EX sire 
A very good yearling bull from 
the EX Grand Champion ‘‘Becky’’ and sired by 
the EX Grand Champion bull ‘‘Kayak."’ Thirty 
years of select breeding. ROP testing, accredited 
for TB, certified for Bang’s and officially 
vaccinated. 


Be ng iy ® Mans conga FARM NO. 11" 
Roy H. Younker, Phone OXford 1-1395 
1714 Kelsey Avenue, Toledo 5, Ohio 


“‘Gibraltar."* 





AYRSHIRES 





cattic of all ages. ese are sold o 
basis to you. We have buyers throughout the 
northern iry states and can supply the finest 
for the best possible price. One of the midwest's 
largest dealers serving dairymen for the past 8 
years. We will deliver C.0.D. to your farm by 
our experienced drivers. We are moving 300-500 
head per week. 


WE FINANCE - UP TO 24 MONTHS TO PAY 
DENNIS R. GROSSE 


PHONE 1419 YORK, NEBRASKA B8OX 48 





Profitable AYRSHIRES 


Write bor literature ov list of 
AYRSHIRE BREEDERS ASS'H, 10 Genter St, Brandon, Vt 








WEEKLY DAIRY CATTLE SALE 


Every Friday at 1:00 p.m. until] November. 
500 head of dairy cattle, any type you 
want will be available. Also we make 
deliveries of livestock anywhere on your 
approval. 


NOLAN BROTHERS 
MARION, WIS. 


Phone: Jim, Marion 4761 or 4811 
Cliff, Manawa 58 Bill, Bonduel PL &8-4741 
Roger, Cecil 2145 Jerry, Birnamwoed 3013 








BROWN SWISS 
PROFIT MORE 


with 


Brown Swiss have built their own popularity. 
Their consistent, profitable production over 
many years maken them the choice of better 
dairy farmers everywhere. 

The market for Brown Swiss Cattle is strong, 
and surplus cattle sold to go into other herds 
bring uniformly prices. Because of their 
size, their strength, their ruggedness and their 
ability to efficiently utilize pasture and coarse 
roughage, you will find Brown Swiss well edapted 
to your dairy farm conditions. They are truly 
the ‘“‘Farmers Cow."’ Buy «a foundation and 
you'll soon have a herd 

For more information about the breed write: 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 

















at WEST SALEM 
GUERNSEY PAVILION 


TUESDAY, JULY 18 


for Leptospirosis. 


ern counties in Wisconsin. 


P. O.-BOX 228 








Wisconsin Production Bred 


DAIRY SALE 


WEST SALEM, WIS. 


(12 miles east of La Crosse, Wis. on Highway 16) 


200 HEAD SPRINGERS 


Mostly first calf heifers with a few cows up to 6 years of age, either 
having production records (if in milk) or from dams having produc- 
tion records of from 350 to 500 F in DHIA testing. These are quality 
cows and heifers largely sired by bulls of artificial breeding rings — 
rated as some of the best in the United States. 
steins and Guernseys — a few Jerseys and Brown Swiss. 

Will be either vaccinated or tested for Bang’s. All will be TB tested 
to allow travel anywhere in the United States. Many will be tested 


Sponsored by extension agents and DHIA organizations in seven west- 


For more information, write or call 


Equity Coop. Livestock Sales Association 


Phone 3-7126 


Starting at 9:30 A.M. 


Most of them are Hol- 


SPARTA, WISCONSIN 














IMPROVE YOUR DAIRY HERD 
Three of our registered Ayrshires are 
calving soon. Take a bull calf, use him 
until 3 years old FREE. Write: CORK- 
WELL and WEIMER, Mt. Sterling, Ohie. 





NOW YOU CAN BUY 


POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


That are from high producing families 
That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst 
Breeding 
That give you excellent type calves 
That are priced at prices sure to please 
WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 
CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 





REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL 15 months 

old, sired by Gs wos sire and dam's 

record 18,880 M, We also have ene 

month old bull Ke. reasonable. 
GREENFIELD FARMS 

Route 2, Box 63 Mukwonago, Wis. 





GUERNSEYS 





How to Succeed in Modern Dairying 





GUERNSEY 
SALES SERVICE 


Six fieldmen of the largest Guernsey As- 
sociation in the nation are fully ac- 
quainted with cattle for sale in Pa., Del. 
and Eastern States. We have private list- 
in at all times, also regular month! 

sales. If you need one, or a car loa 

write for prices — get quick service. If 
ou want to sell, contact us — low sell- 

g@ charge — prompt payment. 

Chen requests for cattle come from all 
over the United States. It may be from 
our next door neighbor! Send us your 
isting so we can tell the prospect near- 
est you. 


Po. Guernsey Breeders’ Ass'n. 
P. 0. BOX 302 CAMP HILL, PA. 


GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most 
any kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure 
bred. Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your serv- 
ice. Waukesha County Guernsey Breeders’ Asen., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, 








PROMISING 
GUERNSEY BULL 
CALVES 


Several youngsters sired by Dairyman F's 
Jado, Elmwood Dairyman Triumph or 
one of our junior sires. All out of good 
producing dams with good type. Here is 
your chance to get a young sire pos- 
sessing bloodlines bred proven for profit- 
able production. Priced to sell quickly. 
Write for descriptions and prices, or 
come and pick one out. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 








Registered Holsteins 


KEY TO 
75% OF AMERICA’S MILK 


No ifs, no ands, no buts, the handwriting on the wall is Black and White! The 
biggest trend in dairying today is built on Recisterep HOoLsretns. 


With their grade descendants, they add up to more than 60% of all U.S. dairy 
cattle .. . produce at least 75% of the national milk supply. And dairymen the 
country over will tell you that, just as the grade Holstein cow is profitable, the 
Registered Holstein cow is the biggest money-maker of all. 

Last year, all records completed by over 115,000 Recisterep HOoLsTeIns on 
official test averaged 13,613 lbs, milk and 503 Ibs. butterfat on a mature basis. 
Meanwhile, the booming market for Recisterep HoisteIn seed stock — needed 
to broaden the genetic base of the dairy industry — opens the door to big extra 
profits 

These are just some of the reasons why dollar-wise dairymen with eyes on the read 
ahead are switching over to Recitsterep Hotstetns. It will pay you to join them! 






Registered 


HOLSTEINS fit the farm ...fit the market 








Estned of the Timte- THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
' BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 









HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





Broadening 
the genetic base... 
a profit opportunity 

for thinking dairymen 


Like it or not, we're living in an 
age of jet-propelled efficiency. Dairy- 
ing, like all branches of farming, is 
knee-deep in a revolution — sweep- 
ing change powered by rapidly ex- 
panding knowledge. 

Take production-per-cow, for ex- 
ample. Use the 50 years before 
World War II as a yardstick and 
there’s only one word to describe 
what’s happened since. That word 
is “skyrocketed”! 

A steady flow of new feeding and 
management know-how has helped 
make “less cows, but more milk” an 
annual progress report. But that’s 
only part of the story. 


Feed and care, after all, can go 
no further than genetic potential will 
let them. And the inherited milk- 
making ability of the typical U.S. 
dairy cow is currently higher than 
ever before. 

These days, according to a recent 
survey, 63 of every 100 milk cows 
are black and white. The fact that 
only one Holstein cow in 25 is regis- 
tered poses a real question to indus- 
try leaders and scientists — and a 
very real opportunity for thinking 
dairymen. 

Is the genetic base broad enough 
to support the continuing gains in 
efficiency which tomorrow is sure 
to demand? Remember, progress is 
largely a matter of knowledge. From 
now on, we must know more about 
a greater percentage of the national 
dairy herd than ever before. 

Basic first step in this “knowing” 
process is the certificate of registry 

. the parentage guarantee. All 
realistic dairy cattle improvement 
starts there! 


That’s why the booming demand 
for registered Holstein seed stock 
will keep pace with progress. Filling 
this demand represents one of the 
biggest opportunities in dairying 
today. 

Last year alone, Holstein breeders 
cashed in on this growing market to 
the tune of nearly seven million 
dollars — over and above big milk 
checks! Receipts from such sales 
hiked the typical Holstein breeder’s 
income nearly 20% — almost all 
clear profit! 


This is an opportunity which 
more thinking dairymen can share 
— by switching to registered Hol- 
steins. 

Even while building up the num- 
bers needed for a stock-selling herd, 
income is expanded two ways: big- 
ger milk checks, plus greater net 
worth that grows like money at 
compound interest. 


With costs what they are today, 
you just can’t afford to handle any- 
thing but the most profitable cattle. 
Registered Holsteins are just that. 
Grades — however high-producing 
— mean marketing your feed and 
your labor at less than top prices. 


Registered Holsteins can and will 
mean bigger returns on every hour 
and every dollar you invest in your 
dairy operation. 
ADVERTISEMENT = 








June 25, 1961 





NOTICE TO BUYERS 
WHEN BUYING DAIRY CALVES OR DAIRY 


it is advisable te have r= &4 inspected 
by @ veterinarian on arrival before ac- 
ceptance. Report serious health problems 
te your stote veterinarian. 


— Heerd'’s Dairyman. 











GRANDVU GUERNSEYS — Choice young bulls 
and heifers, all ages. Blue Ribbon Type, size, 
production breeding. From 2 great Proved high 
index sires. Flying Horse Masters Royal, Green- 
field Music Maker, Foundation Club Calves. The 
right kind at the right price. Write or come to 
Grandva Farms, Wrightstown, Wis. 


PUREBRED 
GUERNSEYS 


Choice young cows with DHIR rec- 
ords and bred heifers fresh or due 
in late summer and early fall. High 
production and type inheritance. 
From proven cow families and by 
outstanding sires. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


SMITHVILLE FLATS, WN. Y. 




















SERVICE AGE GUERNSEY BULLS 
Sired by Gold Star Sires, Fritzlyn Jeanette's 
Flash, and Bilakeford Transfer. s backed 
by 15 years of continuous DHIA testing, 3 
years of HIR and DHIR. Records up to 
13560-696-5DHIR-305-2z, and many other good 
ones Foundation cow has over 57002 fat, 
lifetime, still on test, classified VG 5 times. 
All records made under ordinary farm con- 
ditions, with machine milking and no hand 
stripping Herd classified 6 times. Write for 
price and pedigree. 


THREE CLIFFS panes 
DON FORNER HASKA, MINN. 


HOLSTEINS 








GUERNSEYS 


Large selection of high grade cows and 


helfers of all ages. Calfhood vaccinated 
— lab. tested. We feed well balanced 
roughage for tep production and size. 
Bay direct and save. Experienced insured 


transportation. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Quality Cattle Since 1929 


Sliver Lake, Indi T hy 3801-3804 











JERSEYS 


TRISTRAM BASIL BARONET 


EXCELLENT, SILVER & GOLD MEDAL 
SENIOR SUPERIOR SIRE 
29 daus. avg. 10,910 milk, 620 fat 
32 class. daws. avg. 88.13% 
A few of his select sons are available. 
PIXY FARM HUDSON, WIS. 


Brigham Jerseys 
ADD THE VERY BEST 


To Get Rapid And Sure 
Improvement 
Brigham Farm has bred, developed 
and tested Sevent ayy a? Jerseys 


with 100,000 to mik — 
all on twice daily , 3, 


Get the 50 Ton Producing Kind 
in Your Herd Sire Pedigree 


Also — Heifers Available Now 
WRITE TODAY 


BRIGHAM FARM 











ST. ALBANS, 
VERMONT 














REGISTERED JERSEY HEIFERS 
Will start calving in July. All heifers 
from cows with 500 or more F. HIR 
herd av. 1960—10516 M, 585 F (actual). 


ANN ARBOR FARM 


Williams, Manager, Wadsworth, ti. 
Phone Lake Villa, ti., Eliott 6-2118 


Cc. A. 





1 have choice high grade bred Jersey and Guern- 

sey heifers, also fresh and springer cows. All T.B. 

and Bang's tested. Come one - ge your selection, 

or will ‘in your order or you buy. Phone 

—< 5-4115. CLAUDE ‘TnoRnTo ,» Route 
Bex 256, Springfield, Mo. 





HOLSTEINS 





This month we offer Stoffell San Mar Sparkler, 

1960. He is sired by San Mar 

Nobleman, a bull that is siring us 

. The calf's dam is a Carnation Style- 

master daughter that has been a 4% tester for 

us. This calf should sire type as well as 
production. 


For price and pedigree write: 
STOFFELL'S MILK FARM 


Route 12 


H. A. MEYER CATTLE CO. 


PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 


Quality springing heifers and 
cows available at all times. 
Have available financing—%, 
down—balance in monthly 
payments. 

FIELDMAN SERVICE or WILL FILL ORDERS. 


ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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SUMMER AND FALL 
FRESHENING HOLSTEINS 


Wisconsin Holsteins have proven profitable for 
Wisconsin dairymen, why not let them make a 
profit for you. We can furnish either registered 
or grade cows and heifers from many of the 
best berds in Wisconsin. We can fill your or 
der or help you make your selections. Reliable 
fieldmen to serve you. Financing 


INTER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 


118 Baxter St., Waukesha, Wis., Box 177 
Phone Liberty 7-3644 








Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Serving the Dairy Industry for over 50 years 


GILSON BROS. 
ED AND ANSEL GILSON 
GREENLEAF, WISCONSIN 


egistered & Grade Spri 


Write or phone Wrightstown 532-6622 fer prices. 





we wr er Kr eww em em Ke er Hee 





WISCONSIN STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


‘With development of bloodlines in our institu- 
tion herds that have proved 10 outstanding in 
some of the best herds in the U.S.A., and in 
many foreign countries, we continue to offer 
the best in breeding stock. 


“The Excellent and Gold Medal animals speak 
for themselves and with intensified linebreeding 
their offspring run true to form. 


“A number of choice bulls from which to se- 


lect a herd sire always available. 


“For Information and sales lists, write to 


FRED M. WHITEMARSH, Ferm Supervisor 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
State Office Building, Madison, Wi in." 





ART CAMENZIND'S 


DAIRY CATTLE 


200 to 300 head of quality springing 
Holstein and Guernsey ifers an 
young cows, year around. Picked for 
production, type and | well formed 
Caners. Herds bought and sold. Satis- 
fied cutomers, lifetime experience. All 
cattle are well fed and cared for. 
Mostly calfhood vaccinated and all are 
tested. Springing heifers shipped on 
approval. or cattle may be seen any- 
time. Two miles northwest of 


Irvington, Nebraska 


ON HIGHWAY 133 
PHONE OMAHA, 393-2120 











“ 

Buy Holsteins Straight From “The Heart” 
Best selection from one of the world's largest 
dairy counties. Over 15,000 cattle are on 
DHIA test and more than 40,000 bred arti- 
ficially from some of the top proven bulls. 
Fieldman sales and service. For information 

ite: Frank E. COasirns, pipe. City County 

Madison 9, Wis. Tel ine 6-0513 or 
} 3-5538 DANE COUNT HOLSTEIN 
SREEDERS CO-OP ASSOC. Madison, Wis. 


WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 


wil » gat to help you. We also buy on 
order. 1 orders at your direction. 


- WEYKER 
P.O. Box 141 aukesha, Wis. 
Cali Dousman, Wis. anytime at night. 


HOLSTEINS 
REGISTERED AND GRADES 


Holstein Cows and Heifers 
with Production, type, and size from our Foun- 
dation Wisconsin Herds, Artificial Breeding, 
Calfhood Vaccinated, Bangs and T.B. Tested 


FINANCING 


Arrangements have been made with the Dairy 
Credit Co., DeKalb, Illinois to finance needed 
able purchases. Only a down payment is needed 
and the balance on monthly instaliments. ““The 
cows will pay for themselves as they produce.” 

information about financing call or 
Credit Co., 112 East Locust Street, 
, Tilinois Phone 6-4811. 
select your Wisconsin Hol- 
stein or we will buy om order at your direc- 
tion. Fieldman service write or phone. 


PIPER BROS. 


Phone 2170 Watertown, Wisconsin 











Select foundation 


WISCONSIN DAIRY CATTLE 
Holsteins Guernseys-Brown Swiss 
COWS, HEIFERS 


ALL AGES 

Registered and nonregistered 

Come here and make you own 

selections. Or we will fill your 

order on direction from you and 

deliver on approval. Shipments accompanied 
by the proper health certificates. Delivered 
in truck load lots to your farm, in our own 
trucks by experienced cattlemen. 


FINANCING AVAILABLE 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
ROUTE 1, RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 
Phone Mi 7-3209 or MI 7-2515 























Day by Day 


gathers informaton that's 
important for you to know 
+++ 80 We can present it to 
you in easy to read form 


twice-a-month. 





COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


Serving five counties. Of- 
fering select quality heif- 
ers and young cows, grade 
and registered, b: for 
type and production. Al- 
so choice, serviceable 

registered bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service. 

For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 
Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 


LAKEFIELD FOBES DELIGHT EX 
Pictured at 10 years 9 months of age 


Lifetime record to 
M 173,539 


COMBINED LIFETIME PRODUCTION OF 
FOBES DELIGHT AND HER DAM 
1S 430,412 M, 17,917 F. 

Lakefield Fobes Delight (Carnation Royal 
Master's dam) and her dam Minnow Creek 
Eden Delight EX now have the highest 
combined lifetime fat production of any 
dam and daughter of 
Their combined milk production is fourth 
highest And, both are still alive adding 
further to their lifetime sccomplishments 
Fobes Delight has already (up to May 1) 
added 4,840 M, 216.1 F to the above fig- 
ures since the above picture was taken in 
March and she is milking 95 to 100 Ibs 
per day at present. 

Minnow Creek Eden Delight was still 
joing strong at past 18 years of age as of 
ast report Fobes Delight is still in ex- 
cellent condition at eleven years of age. 

With such a dam and sired by a bull 
that combines the blood of Governor of 
Carnation (sire of more high record daugh- 
ters than any bull that ever lived — they 
were also long lived regular breeders) the 
fabulous Madcaps and Sir Romeo Mildred 
Colantha 6th you can see why Royal Mas- 
= is so highly regarded by breeders every- 
where. 


January 1, 1961 
F 6,463 


the Holstein breed 


We have a few Royal Master sons for 

salé and his frozen semen is available. 
plete information gladly 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK 

FARMS 

Dept. # 205 

Carnation, Washington 


supplied. 























JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 


available from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Heifers at all ages, 
ood young cows. Financing Available 
ree fieidman services. Write-wire-phone for prices: 
WILL BETSCHLER, Fieidman 
Office in Black Hawk Hotel, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
one JOrdan 3-2329 
Res. Phone LYnweed 3-2351 at Sullivan, Wis. 





NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT FROM 
FARMER BREEDERS 


T.B. & Bang's accredited 
county. Fieldmen sales & 
service, or filled. 
For information write, oatl, 
or wire Barron Co. 
Dairy Cattie Sales Ass'n, Bar. 
ron, Wis. Glen L. Krahen- 
buhl, Mgr. Pht Lennox 7-3202. 





HOLSTEIN DAIRY CATTLE — Registered and 
Grade cows, heifers of all ages. TB and Bang's 
tested, calfhoo.. vaccinated. Write or call for free 
price list. Fieldman service or will fill orders at 
your direction. GEORGE PIPER, Watertown. 
Wis., Phone 2912-W. 


FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


nine counties, in the heart of Wiscon- 
sin’s dairy land. Foundation registered and top 
quality grades available, bred for ty and 
protuction. Over 300 registered breede in 
area. All popular Holstein bloodlines, 5 "lenge 
artificial breeding rings serving the area. ; 
Come and make your own selections, or will 
buy on order at your direction. Fieldman serv- 
ice. Write, wire or phone G. J. STANCH- 
FIELD, Phone WA 25264, 30 Champion Av- 
enue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 





Servin, 








PRODUCTION AND TYPE HERD SIRE 


We offer this month a very typy young bull born 
March 50, 1960. He is well marked with very 
good type. The dam is cl. VG with a 4-yr-old 
record of 18395 M and 675 F. The sire is a 
601% son of a VG dam. He is sired by the EX 
and GM Pabst Sir Roburke Rag Apple. This 
young bull is bred for a lot of production and 
type. For more information call or write to Carl 
W. Medsker, phones 2-3319 or 2-5087 Graysville, 


Indiana. 
MEDSKER FARMS SULLIVAN, INDIANA 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN COWS and 
heifers. Calfhood vaccinated. Largest herd 
of registered Holsteins in America. Our 
prices are very reasonable and we deliver 
anywhere. Everything guaranteed exactly 
as represented. . write or call us 
before buying dairy cattle of any kind. 
Visitors always welcome. 


GREEN MEADOW FARMS Elsie, Michigan 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers 
come to Dod ounty where good Hol- 
stelns are raised. Buy them first-handed 
and save expenses. We have 250 head of 
bred and springing grade and purebred 
Holstein cows and heifers on hand at alli 
times. Can furnish transportation for any 
number large or small. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4401 Juneau, Wisconsin 
TRI- county HOLSTEIN ASSN., 


Wis., Box 143; We fill 
both 











Watertown, 
orders etticiently tor 
Renloteand and Grade Holsteins We ftur- 
nish field service for selecting your animals 
Fifty years in husiness—we aim to satisfy. 
Can furnish references Francis Darcey and 
Sons N. on Hy. 26 — 7 miles 











ington — curveusnas 


FOR A BETTER LIVING TOMORROW 


BUY (Production Bred) 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 
TODAY... over 1900 Heros 


of Registered and Top Grade Holsteins and 
Brown Swiss on Production 


ng 
service or will heip 
the vbettar ind. at at your 





Corp. DeKalb, tl. 


AL 





FULLPAIL BUYING SERVICE 


SMALL ENOUGH TO KNOW YOU — LARGE ENOUGH 


test in Wash- 
jes. We will 
you y 
. Financing 
ith Dairy Credit 


Phone Menomonee Fails, 57M13 
GERMANTOWN, WISCONSIN 
TO SERVE YoU 
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VETERINARY COLUMN xe 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M 





Liver abscess in cattle 


Recently we described the nor- 


mal functions of the liver. Like 


all other organs of the body, dis 
ease and injury can interfere with 
its normal processes 

A rather common finding on the 
killing floor is the presence of ab- 
scesses of the liver, more so 
beef than dairy cattle. The most 
important cause is not known, but 
we do know the liver can become 
infected in a number of ways 

A foreign body, such as a long 
wire, that has passed through the 
wall of the reticulum 
stomach) and penetrates the liver 
can carry the organism Spheroph« 
rus necrophorus, one of the organ- 


(second 


isms responsible for abscessed liver 


Very likely this organism also 
may enter the liver through ul- 
ceration or necrosis of some areas 


of the rumen. Abscessed liver may 
develop following calf diphtheria, 
mastitis, metritis, or navel ill 

The chief organism found in a 
few abscesses is Actinomyces bovis. 
This is the organism that causes 
lumpy jaw in cattle. 


Symptoms .. 


Most cattle with liver abscesses 
do not show symptoms, except when 
extension results acute inflam- 
mation of the membrane lining the 
abdominal and pelvic cavities (per- 
itonitis). 


Abscessed livers usually become 
enlarged, but veterinarians often 
find it difficult to palpate (examine 
by touch). The greatly enlarged 
liver can be palpated through the 
upper part of the area behind the 
last rib and below the ends of the 
bones that form the loin region. 
Sometimes there is soreness over 
the peritoneum in that area. 

If the abscess or lesion is lo- 
cated in the lower area of the liver, 
soreness in the lower chest may 
Soreness in this area 
may be confused with hardware 
disease (traumatic gastritis) 

In rare instances, abscessed liver 
may be associated with impaction 
of the abomasum (fourth stomach) 
with probable injury to the vagus 
nerve. This nerve supplies sensa- 
tion and motion to parts of the 
head, neck, lungs, and stomach. 


be present 


WORMING DAIRY CATTLE 


I would appreciate any informa- 
tion you could give me about 
worming dairy cattle, both calves 
and older cattle. 

Is Parvex used very much for 
this purpose; it seems to have be- 
come popular for worming ponies 
and horses. 


Franklin, Va. Ww.M.C, 


Milking cows and calves may be 
treated with phenothiazine. A suit- 
able dosage is 10 grams per 100 


pounds of weight for a total of up 
to 60 grams. Following treatment, 
the milk must be discarded as un- 
fit for human consumption for a 
period of at least 96 hours. The 
discarded milk may be fed to calves 
or pigs. 

The compound Parvex is most 
effective against ascarids but since 
very few ascarids are found in 
cattle, it is not recommended. 





TWINS SIX DAYS APART 


Recently I had a Guernsey cow 
that gave birth to a set of twins. 
The unusual thing was that it was 
on Thursday that she had a fully- 
developed bull calf. Then on the 
next Wednesday, six days later, 
she had a fully-developed heifer 
calf. I have never heard of a case 
before with that long an interval 
between the births. 


Beaver City, Nebr. E.G. 


This is an unusual circumstance 
and occurs very rarely. It is dif- 
ficult to explain why it occurs 
although there are several possi- 
bilities. The condition could occur 
if there were two ovulations at 
intervals of several days and par- 
ticularly if more than one service 
was provided, although it is con- 
ceivable, under the circumstances, 
that more than one fertilization 
could take place from one service. 

Another situation would be that 
one birth took place without dis- 
turbing the other fetus. Undoubt- 
edly the fetuses were enclosed in 
separate sacs (fetal membranes). 


TEMPERAMENTAL COW 


I have a cow that has been fresh 
for two months and refuses to let 
down her milk. She will go for 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


three milkings; then she will give 
all her milk down. She has never 
been mistreated. When she fresh- 
ened, she wouldn’t give her milk 
down unless her calf was tied in 
front of her so she could see it. 

This is her second calf and she 
did the same thing in her first 
lactation. She does not appear to 
be nervous. 

Delavan, Minn. GR. 


You apparently have a very tem- 
peramental cow. Am not sure if 
anything can be done for her. 
However, it might be well to have 
your veterinarian try one or two 
injections of long-lasting tranquil- 
izer, possibly in connection with 
several injections of posterior pit- 
uitrin to stimulate milk letdown. 

If treatment is tried, we would 
appreciate learning the results 





WANTS BOOKS ON MASTITIS 


Where can we obtain some good 
dairy textbooks on mastitis? 


Thompson, Conn. W.B. 


Because mastitis is a complicated 
disease and still requires much re- 
search, veterinary books on the 
subject are not plentiful. One book 
you may be interested in seeing 
is a handbook called, “The Etiology, 
Diagnosis, and Control of Infec- 
tious Bovine Mastitis” by I. R. 
Merchant and R. A. Packer. It is 
published by the Burgess Publish- 
ing Company, 426 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
There may be other books pub- 
lished but I do not know of them. 

The best work on mastitis has 
been done in recent years and is 
still going on. I would rely on my 
veterinarian and farm publications 
for the most up-to-date material 
on the subject. 





When animal skin is injured, 
reach for soothing 
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Protect your animals... 
protect your pocketbook 
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And 1001 other uses 
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Pictured below are 
three of the operators 
of CREEK AYR FARMS; 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris S. 
Horn and son, Ronald, 
and two of their Cham- 
pion Ayrshire cattle. 
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“| JUST TURN A SWITCH—AND OUR ZERO BULK MILK 
COOLER WASHES, RINSES AND SANITIZES ITSELF” 


Cleanliness is the secret of high-quality milk — according 


to Harris S. Horn. He says: 


“We have found that having 


healthy cows, clean surroundings and consistently clean 


equipment assures us top quality milk. 


“We have had a Zero tank four years. I chose the Zero because of the simplicity of 
installation, elimination of an expensive releaser or pump and the way the vacuum 
eliminates odors in our milk. Our Zero takes less space in the milk house, and is the 
easiest bulk tank to wash thoroughly clean of any I have ever seen. Our present, 
completely-automatic Zero tank, with its built-in, Time-Cycle Spatter-Spray cleaning 


enabled us to produce Blue Ribbon Award milk.” 


; 
Alrus S Phar 


® 
ONLY aZow AUTOMATION GIVES YOU 
BUILT-IN TIME-CYCLE CLEAN-UP! 


There’s only one bulk milk tank with a com- 
pletely-automatic, entirely-built-in self-cleaning 
and sanitizing system! It's the new ZERO T-20 
COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC VACUUM 
BULK MILK COOLER. 


Operating this ZERO’s automatic self-cleaning 
system is child's play. You simply set the built 
in Automatic Timer Clock ...and turn a single 
switch. Then this ZERO washes, rinses and 
sanitizes itself! Its self-cleaning operation... 
from start to finish...is as automatic as the 
latest home automatic laundry washer. 


This ZERO greatly reduces milk-handling 
costs... assures higher-quality milk... and big- 
ger milk profit! 


EVERYTHING BUILT-IN! — This is a complete 
self-cleaning system. Everything — including 
the controls, electrical system, and even the de- 
tergent jar —is built in. There’s no conglom- 
eration of makeshift gadgets to connect, insert 
in tank, remove, disconnect, wash and store 
away every clean-up. 

ELECTRICAL SYSTEM BUILT-IN FOR SAFETY — 
Designed with its electrical system entirely 


built-in — the ZERO prevents possible electrical 
hazards that might be caused by a wet milk 


house floor, wet shoes and damp equipment. 
The ZERO is the only farm bulk milk tank that 


has a safe electrical cleaning system. 


CLEANS BETTER! — ZERO’s exclusive, patented, 
built-in Spatter-Spray Automatic Washer is 
shown in action in photo at right. Twin Im- 
pellers hurl a double crossfire of water ... with 
“tornado” force...against the entire stainless 
steel interior. Round-shaped—there are no 
hard-to-clean corners. Official records show 
bacteria averages are greatly reduced. Further- 
more, patented “swooped-down” openings 
make all milk contact surfaces visible and easily 
accessible. Brushing is kept to a minimum. 


NEW FINANCE PLAN!—Makes it easier to own 
a ZERO. Payments can be made out of in- 
creased milk profit due to savings in labor, 
time, electricity and many other advantages. 


SEE YOUR ZERO DEALER! — Mail coupon to- 
day for full information, including specifica- 
tions and sizes... Finance Plan...location of 
your nearest ZERO installation . ..and name of 
your nearest ZERO Dealer! 


ZERO CORPORATION 
621-R Duncan Ave. 





YOU'LL BE PLEASANTLY SURPRISED WHEN YOU COMPARE ZERO’S 
LOW PRICES WITH PRICES OF OLD-FASHIONED BULK MILK TANKS! 
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IF IT ISN’T A Zeno... IT 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 


Washington, Mo. 


ZERO TANK win urs 


BUILT-IN TIME-CYCLE 
SPATTER-SPRAY CLEANING 
ENABLED US TO PRODUCE 
BLUE RIBBON MILK!” 


—SAYS HARRIS S. HORN 
of CREEK AYR FARMS 
Dover, Pennsylvania 
WHO WON HIS SECOND CONSECUTIVE 
BLUE RIBBON MILK AWARD at 
the 1961 PENNSYLVANIA FARM SHOW 


cay SunT.m SPATTER-SPRAY 
wasets cooue 
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ALSO GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 
.. which has been traded in, now available at your ZERO 
Dealer's. Mail Coupon for details. No obligation. 


FREE! NEW 14-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


. describes in detail everything you should know before 
you invest in any milk-handling equipment. Fxplains how 
modern ZERO AUTOMATION saves time, labor and in 
creases milk profits. Gives full information about che ZERO 
T-20 COMPLET. ELY-AUTOMATIC VACUUM BULK MILK 
COOLER ... including dimensions of all different capacity 
ZERO Tanks. Mail ms for FREE Book today! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK AND FULL INFORMATION! 











ZERO CORPORATION; 621-R Duncan Ave., Washington, Mo. 


i 
! Please send me FREE Book described gore. . location of nearest ZERO ! 
| ee Dee . details about Finance Plan. ‘and name 

| 2 Dealer. 

! 
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[) I am interested in good used equipment 
NAME ! 
SIZE OF MY MILK HOUSE 

38) ADDRESS 


ISN’'T COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC! 







































Up to twice as much milk 
per man-hour! 


That is what the right kind of a milk- 
ing parlor offers you when you compare 
it with the best bucket milker you can 
get. That’s because you use your time 
and energy in milking and not in toting 
buckets of milk. 


You don’t need to have anybody tell 
you that dairy farming has always been 
a battle of man-hours...the bucket 
milker helped but the right parlor dou- 
bles that help. 


With the right parlor, you can milk 
more cows to swell your milk check... 
it’s being done every day... you have 
probably watched other men do it. 


And... you are more comfortable and 
better tempered ...the cows are more 
comfortable and you get along better 
with each other and that means a better 
job of milking and healthier cows. 


Your Surge Dealer really knows a lot 
about planning Milking Parlors and it 
will cost you nothing to listen to him tell 
you about them. You can hardly fail to 
be interested in his story of TONGANOXIE 
... surely the most interesting cow milk- 
ing story in 1961. 


All Surge Equipment 
can be purchased 
on EASY TERMS 


BABSON BROS. CO 
2843 West 19th Street — Dept. 62 
Chicago 23, Illinois 


Enclosed is my 25¢. Please send a copy of the 
booklet on milking parlors and loose housing. 
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Send 25¢ for this 36 page booklet . . . your guide on the 
various types of milking parlors and loose housing. If you don’t 
agree that this is a big bargain, we will refund your money. 








BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 West 19th St, + Chicago 23, iil. 
© Babson Bros Co., 1961 Tonwcanoxss is a Babson Broa. Co. Trademark 











